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Yon  are  cordially  invited 

Ho  attend  tike  unveiling  of 

a  statue  of 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 

in  Freeport,  Illinois 

August  twenty-seventh 

nineteen  hundred  twenty =nine 

Tike  Seventy-first  Anniversary 

of  die  IFreeport  Debate 

The  Lie<D©!n=OoMg!a§  Society 

Freeport,  Illimois 

THE  STATUE  IS  BY    LEONARD  CRU  N  ELL  E  AND  IS    PRESENTED  TO 
THE    CITY    OF    FREEPORT    BY    HON      W.    T      RAWLEIGH.        BESIDES 
AN     INTERESTING     PROGRAM.    THERE     IS    BEING     ARRANGED     AN 
UNUSUALLY    INTERESTING    EXHIBIT   OF    OBJECTS    AND   MEMEN- 
TOS    OF     HISTORICAL     INTEREST     RELATIVE     TO     THE     LIFE     AND 
WORKS    OF    LINCOLN 

TENTATIVE  AND  INCOMPLETE 

P1ROG-KAM 

Lincoln  Exhibit  August  26-27-28 
Masonic  Temple 


9:00  A.  M. 
Band  Concert 

10:30  A.  M. 

Reception  of  persons  who  heard  one 

of  the  debates  and  representatives  of 

Lincoln  Clubs— at  Taylor  Park 

12:00  Noon 
Picnic  lunch  at  Taylor  Park 


1:00  P.  M. 

Drill  by  American  Legion 

Drum  and  Bugle  Corps 


2:00  P.  M. 

UNVEILING  CEREMONIES 

J.  R.  JACKSON 

President,  Lincoln-Douglas  Society 

Temporary  Chairman 

PHILIP  F.  LA  FOLLETTE,  Chairman 

Invocation 
REV.  W.  L.  COLLIN 

Presentation 
HON.  W.  T.  RAWLEIGH 

My  Conception  of  Lincoln 
LEONARD  CRUNELLE,  Sculptor 

Unveiling  of  Statue 

—Addresses— 

DR.  H.  J.  BURGSTAHLER 
President,  Cornell  College,  Mt.  Vernon,  la. 

DR.  JOHN  WESLEY  HILL 

Chancellor,  Lincoln  Memorial  University 

(Author  of  Abraham  Lincoln:  Man  of  God) 

HON.  JOHN  A.  SWANSON 
States  Attorney,  Cook  County 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  NORRIS 
United  States  Senator  from  Nebraska 


COMMITTEES  IN  CHARGE 


Program! 

L.  A.  Fulwider,  Chairman 
Edward  Auman 
G.  F.  Korf 
G.  X.  Cannon 
A.  R.  Dry 
Mrs.  F.  H.  Towslee 
L.  M.  Swanzey 
C.  O.  Shunk 


Local  ArraBgemtieinitts 

Chas.  Demeter,  Chairman 
M.  B.  Marvin 
R.  Knoble 
W.  J.  Trevillian 
Mayor  George  Edler 
A.  A.  Haase 
W.  J.  Neely 


Exhibit 

Charles  F.  Stocking,  Chairman 
Miss  Mae  Stewart 
D.  L.  Breed 
Mrs.  C.  F.  Stocking 
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A  statue  of  Lincoln,  de- 
signed by  Leonard  Ccunelle, 
Lt'hich  is  to  be  dedicated  at 
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anniversary  of  the  debate. 
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«15hile  the  pose  suggests  action  it  is  a  natural  one  which  will  not 
tire  the  onlooker,"   says  Leonard  Crimen  e  of  his  Lincoln  statue  at  Freeport, 
Illinois.     This  statue,  a  gift  of  the  city's  leading  manufacturer,  William  T. 
Rawleigh,   is  10|  feet  high  ?>ttnout  the  base. 

It  fits  into  the  background  of  the  park  trees  ami  lawns  sraoothly 


and  artistically.     It  was  unveil edin  Taylor  Park,  August  Wf ,  19?9,  the  an- 
niversary of  the  Lincoln-Douglas  debstes  that  brough  Freeport  so  isncfe  fame. 
There  is  a  suggestion  of  restlessness  in  the  swing  of  the  long 
coat,  and  the  countenance  wears  the  xaore  alert  look,  of  s  successful  lawyer, 
rather  than  the  sobered  and  saddened  spirit  of  the  osa  after  the  cares 
responsibilities  S»f  the  presidency. 


historic     importance     with    Plymouth 
Rock." 

The  countenance  of  Lincoln  in  Mr. 
Crunelle's  bronze  is  sad  and  intent; 
the  poise  of  the  body  firm  and  easy. 
Somehow  the  treatment  makes  you 
think  of  the  perfectly  resigned  re- 
mark Lincoln  made  when  the  sena- 
torial election  was  over  and  he  knew 
that  he  had  lost.  "  I  felt,"  he  said. 
"  like  the  boy  that  stumped  his  toe — 
it  hurt  too  bad  to  laugh  and  he  was 
too  big  to  cry." 


At  Statue  of  Lincoln,  the  Debater 


f£9iP| 


Prof.  L.  A.  Fulwider  (left),  principal  of  the  Freeport*  III.,  High 
school  for  33  years,  talking  to  Norton  L.  Mitchell,  90  year  old  veteran 
who  heard  the  Lincoln-Douglas  debate  in  Freeport  on  Aug.  27,  1858. 
Th~ey  are  at  the  Leonard  Crunelle  statue  of  Lincoln  the  Debater  in 
Taylor  park,  Freeport.  [TRIBUNE  Photo.] 
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MONUMENT  AT 
FREEPORT  MARKS 
FAMOUS  DEBATE 


Douglas'  Answer 
Lincoln  Preside 


¥ 


My  Fellow  Countrymen:  Here  where 
i  u>4  meet  today  there  occurred  one  .of 
those  memorable  scenes  in  accordance 
with  which  the  whole  future  history  of 
nations  is  molded.  Here  were  spoken 
winged  words  that  flew  through  imme- 
diate time  and  that  will  fly  through 
that  portion  of  eternity  recorded  in  the 
history  of  our  race.  Here  tvas  sounded 
the  keynote  of  the  struggle  which,  after 
convulsing  the  nation,  made  itt  in  fact  I 
what  it  had  only  been  in  name — at  \ 
once  united  and  free. 

THEODORE  ROOSEVELT.     ! 

(Speech  at   Freeport,   lit..   June   3.190s. 

BY   JAMES   O'DONJNELL   BENNETT. 

Freeport,  III.,  May  23.— [Special.]— 
On  a  November  morning  in  1860  Jos- 
eph Medill  went  down  to  Springfield 
to  congratulate  Abraham  Lincoln  on 
his  election  to  the  presidency  of  the 
United  States — a  victory  which,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Lincoln's  emphatic  tes- 
timony, Mr.  Medill  and  his  Chicago 
Tribune  had  greatly  helped  to  win. 

Our  departed  editor  encountered 
the  President  elect  at  a  levee  in  the 
old  state  house — still  standing.  Bend- 
ing close  to  his  friend's  ear  Mr.  Lin- 
coln asked  in  a  low  tone,  "  Do  you 
recollect  the  argument  we  had  on  the 
way  up  to  Freeport  two  years  ago 
over  my  question  that  I  was  going  to 
ask  Judge  Douglas  about  the  power 
of  squatters  to  exclude  slavery  from 
territories?  " 

"  I  recollect  it  very  well." 

"Now,  Medill,  don't  you  think  I 
was  right  in  putting  that  question  to 
him?" 

Joseph  Medill,  being  Scotch-Irish, 
was  not  a  man  who  readily  relin- 
quished a  conviction,  nor  did  he  at 
that  moment,  for  this  is  his  recorded 
reply: 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Lincoln,  you  were,  and 
we  were  both  right.  Douglas"  reply 
to  that  question  undoubtedly  hurt  him 
badly  for  the  presidency,  but  It  re- 
elected him  to  the  senate  at  that  time, 
as   I    feared    it    would." 

Smiling  broadly,  Lincoln  replied* 
"  5'es,  and  now  I  have  won  the  place1 
that  he  was  playing  for." 

Monuments   to   a   Question. 

What  was  that  nation-shaking,  war- 
breeding  question  — and  answer — to 
which  this  beautiful  city  of  northern 
Illinois  has  erected  monuments  of 
stone  and  bronze,  and  which  it  an- 
nually commemorates  with'  addresses 
and   the   bestowal  of   wreaths? 

It    Was    this: 


# 


t»n  the  people  of  a  United  Slates  terri- 
tory, in  any  lawful  way,  against,  the  wish 
ot  any  citizen  of  the  United  States,  exclude 
slavery  Iiom  its  limits  prior  to  the  adoption 
Of  a  state  constitution  f 

Senator  Douglas  replied — arid  20,000 
men  and  women  assembled  in  a  grove 
near  what  is  now  the  business  heart 
of  Freeport  hung  upon  his  words: 

la  my  opinion  the  people  of  a  territory 
can,  by  lawful  means,  exclude  slavery  from 
their  limits  prior  to  the  formation  of  a  state 
constitution.  It  matters  not  what  way  the 
Supreme  court  may  herealter  decide  as  to 
the  abstract  Question  whether  slavery  may  or 
may  not  go  into  a  territory  under  the  con- 
stitution, the  people  have  the  lawful  means 
to  introduce  it  or  exclude  it  as  they  please, 
for  the  reason  that  slavery,  cannot  exist  a 
day  or  an  hour  anywhere. ,  unless  it  is  sup- 
ported   by    local    police   regulations.  ' 

Words  that  Meant  War.       . 

The  senator's  "clear  tones  easily 
reached  the  outer  fringe  of  the  crowd" 
[contemporaneous  testimony]  and  Illi- 
nois Democrats  and  anti-*bolitionists 
cheered  wildly.  They  wanted  the 
Union,  even  though  it  were  half  slave, 
preserved.  Republicans — "you  black 
Republicans!"  Douglas  had  shouted 
to  them— were  grimly  silent.  But  the 
speaker's  voice  carried  far  beyond  the 
Freeport  grove.  When  his  words 
reached,  the  slave  holding  south,  w-hich 
passionately  wished  to  extend  slavery, 
they  maddened  the  south.  It  felt  that 
its)  foremost  northern  champion  had 
betrayed  It*  It  was  as  if  a  few  years 
ago  Senator  Borah  had  said  to  in- 
sensate prohibition  zealots,  "  National 
prohibition  is  lawful  but  states  can 
lawfully  violate  it."  Lincoln  said 
something  like  that  when  he  de- 
scribed Douglas*  answer  as  "  an  argu- 
ment that  a  thing  may  be  lawfully 
driven  away  from  where  it  has  a  law- 
ful right  to  be." 

The  immediate  result  of  the  answer 
was  Douglas'  reelection  to  the  United 
States  senate  In  1858;  the  ultimate  re- 
sult of  what  the  south  called  his 
"  Freeport  heresy  "  was  his  defeat  for 
the  presidency  in  1860.  On  March  4, 
1861,  he  was — literally — hatholder  tor 
Lincoln  at  his  inauguration.  Three 
months  later  he  died  at"  the  age  of 
4S.  Freeport  question  and  answer  had 
done  their  work.  They  had  denned 
the  "  irreconcilable  conflict  "  as  noth- 
ing' else  could  have  done.  They  had 
made  war  inevitable,  and  now  the 
south  was  in  arms  and  Jts  "  Little 
Giant  "  was  dead.  Who  of  the  thou- 
sands of  commuters  riding  daily  past 
his  stately  monument  at  the  foot  of 
35th  street,  Chicago,  gives  him  a 
thought?, 

Illinois'  Greatest  Drama. 

The  joint  debates  on  slavery  by  Lin- 
coln and  Douglas  in  August,  Septem- 
ber, and  October,  1858,  were  the  great- 
est drama  Illinois  has  ever  attended. 
Rothschild  in  his  "  Lincoln,  Master  of 
Men  "  calls  them  "  the  most  remark- 
able exhibitions  of  their  kind  in  the 
history  of  the  country."  They  made  a 
drama  in  seven  acts,  and  the  scenes, 
in  the  order  of  their  unfolding,  were 
Ottawa,  Freeport,  Jonesboro,  Charles- 
ton, Galesburg,  Quincy,  and  Alton. 
They  comprised  comedy,  pathos,  vitu- 
peration, and  close  knit  argument 
which  the  whole  country  followed  in 
the  newspapers. 

Throughout  the  play  homespun  Lin- 
coln proved  himself  the  finer  gentle- 
man. Douglas  was  often  patronizing 
and  contemptuous,  and  sometimes 
downright  blackguardly.  Lincoln  was 
by  turns  grave  and  humorous,  and 
always,  as  to  personal  allusions,  re- 
strained and  courtly.  Douglas  de- 
scended to  personal  ribaldry;  Lincoln; 
rose  to  devastating  satire,  as  when, 
at  Freeport,  he  countered  upon  some 
of  the  senator's  flagrant  misrepresen- 
tations with  these  words; 


"That  evil  genius  which,  has  at- 
tended him  through  hi*  life,  giving  to' 
him  an  apparent  astonishing  prosper- 
ity, such  as  to  lead  very  many  good 
men  to  doubt  there  being  any  advan- 
tage in  virtue  over  vice,  has  at  last 
made  up  its  mind  to  forsake  him." 
Cheerful  Repartee. 

Both  men  indulged  in  some  legiti- 
mate pleasantries.  Once  when  tall, 
gangling  Lincoln  rose  to  take  his  turn 
at  speaking,  Douglas  exclaimed, 
"  How  long,  O  Lord,  how  long! " 
whereupon  Lincoln,  casting  a  morose 
eye  on  his  stubby,  paunchy  opponent, 
replied,  "  The  days  and  years  of  the 
wicked   are  short." 

Douglas'    Freeport    explanations    of 

how  "  a  thing  may  be  lawfully  driven 

away  from  where  it  has  a  lawful  right 

to   be  "  were  described   by   Lincoln  as 

[)"  explanations  explanatory  i<f  explana 

tions   explained,"   and   again   as  being 
"as    thin    as    the    homeopathic    soup, 
that  was  made  by  boiling  the  shadow 
of  a  pigeon   that  had  been  starved  to] 
death." 

Douglas,  in  addition  to  the  joint  de- 
bates, made  more  than  120  speeches, 
during  the  long  campaign  and  spent ' 
*S0,000.  Lincoln  spent  $1,000  and 
could  ill  afford  that  sum.  Douglas 
traveled  on' special  trains,  with  bands 
and  banners;  Lincoln  very  simply, 
saying,  "  I  do  not  like  nzzlegigs  and 
fireworks." 

"  Douglas  as  a  speaker,"  said  D.  F. 
Spencer  of  Quincy,  "  was  after  the 
type  of  Bryan  and  looked  something 
like  W.  J."  "  I  have  never,"  he  added, 
"  heard  tell  of  any  one  that  resem- 
bled Lincoln." 

On    the   day   of   the   Freeport   debate 


obese  Douglas  became  so  overheated 
while  denouncing  "  black  Republic- 
ans"  that  he  whipped  off  his  collar, 
whereupon  an  old  man  in  the  crowd 
cackled,  "  It's  so  big  it  would  just  go 
'round  a  girl's  waist!  " 

"He  Told  the  Truth  the  Best." 

Perhaps  as  fine  a  tribute  as  Lin- 
coln's Freeport  speech  received  was 
that  paid  by  A.  H.  Weir,  who,  four 
years  ago  at  the  age  of  94,  recalled 
that  after  the  exercises  he  had  said 
to  his  father,  "  Douglas  may  be  the 
better  speaker,  but  I  kind  of  think 
Lincoln  told  the  truth  the  best." 

Such  are  some  of  the  high  light^ 
of  comedy  and  of  epic  which,  with 
the  courteous  aid  of  John  R.  Jackson, 
Prof.  L.  A.  Fulwider,  and  Comrade 
N.  L.  Mitchell,  custodian  of  the  G.  A. 
R.  hall  of  Freeport,  1  have  been  able 
to  assemble  about  Freeport's  greatest 
day.  I  hope,  they  will  make  you  look 
with  fond  eyes  on  Leonard  Crunelle's 
noble  bronze  of  "  Lincoln  the  De- 
bater "  which  generous  W.  T.  Raw- 
leigh  presented  to  his  fellow  towns- 
men in  1929  on  the  seventy-first  anni- 
versary of  the  debate.  It  stands  •  in 
Taylor  park  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
city.  The  actual  scene  of  the  debate 
is  marked  by  a  boulder  and  tablet  pre- 
sented by  the  Freeport  Woman's  club 
and  dedicated  by  President  Theodore 
Roosevelt  in  1903.  Of  that  boulder  at 
the  corner  of  East  Douglas  street  and 
North  State  avenue* Albert  J.  Beveridge 
said,  "  It  is  a  monument  that  ranks  in 


ABRAHAM 
asjL  '■-?»'         LINCOLN 
SSr       BACK  AT  THE 
■r      SCENE  OF  HIS 
FAMOUS    DEBATE: 
A  STATUE, 
by    Leonard    Crunelle,    Pre- 
sented to  Freeport,  111.,  by 
W   T.  Rawleigh  on  the  Sev- 
enty-first    Anniversary     ot 
the   "Rail-Splitter's"   Ora- 
torical  Clash  With   Ste- 
phen   A.    Douglass    on 
the  Slavery  Question. 
(Times   W.lde  World 
Photos.) 
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NEWARK 


NEW  LINCOLN  STATUE  UNVEILED 


I 


Bronze  Likeness  of  Emancipator  at  Freeport,  111. 


PREEPOBT,    111.     {&)—  The    spirit    of 
!  Abraham    Lincoln,    walked    abroad.  -  in 
[Freeport  today  as  the,  city  which  sev- 
enty-one years  ago  witnessed  his  second 
debate   with   Stephen   A.   Douglas   pre- 
pared to  pay  him  tribute. 

A  statue  of  Lincoln  was  to  be  un- 
veiled late  today  on  the  spot  where  the 
debate  was  held.  Fifteen* thousand  per- 
sons gathered  for  the  historic  debate 
seventy-one  years  ago.  Nearly  as  many 
taxed  the  city  today. 

The  statue,  of  heroic  size.  Is  the  work 


of  Leonare  Crunelle  of  the  Taft  Studios, 
Chicago.  It  was  presented  to  the  city 
by  W.  T.  Raleigh,  a  manufacturer.  Lin- 
coln is  shown  as  he  was  before  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  Presidency  and  the 
Civil  War  had  sobered  his  countenance 
and  spirit. 

During  the  morning  a  reception  was 
arranged  for  persons  who  were  present 
at  any  of  the  debates  between  Lincoln 
and  Douglas. 

Senator  George  W.  Norrls  of  Nebraska 
was  the  principal  speaker  at  the  un- 
veiling ceremonies. 


In  presenting  the  statue,  the 
donor,  W.  T.  Rawleigh,  Freeport 
manufacturer,  referred  briefly  to  the 
struggle"  for  freedom  and  religious, 
political  and  economic  rights  which 
culminated  in  first  independence, 
then  the  United  States  constitution. 
He  urged  the  maintenance  and 
preservation  of  these  dearly  won 
heritages,  and  called  attention  to 
some  of  the  dangers  that  today 
menace  our  status  as  free  men. 
The   full    text    of    Mr.    Rawleigh's 

remarks  will  be  found  on  page   5  of 

Section    II, 

Dr.  Herbert  J.  Burgsthaler,  presi- 
dent of  Cornell  college,  Mt.  Vernon, 
Iowa,  spoke  on  the  underlying  prin- 
ciples in  the  life  of  Lincoln  and  his 
course  as  president.  A  resume  of 
his  talk  will  be  found  on  page  4  of 
Section  II. 

Br.  John  Wesley  Hill,  chancellor 
of  Lincoln  Memorial  university,  also 
discussed  the  significance  c.f  the  Lin- 
coln-Douglas debates  in  the  solution 
of  the  slavery  question. 

"It  is  well  that  we  mark  this 
spot,"  declared  Dr.  Hill,  '"where  the 
issue  was  fought  to  a  finish  by  the 
giants  who  contested  every  inch  of 
soil    in    that    thrilling   .stnm-f-     that 


unborn  generations  may  not  forget 
the  price  of  liberty  and  the  fierce 
conflict  through  which  it  advanced." 
Senator  Norris  said  that  the  con- 
trol of  government  by  special  inter- 
ests is  the  glaring  obstacle  standing 
in  the  way  of  "government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  for  the 
people." 

"If    Lincoln    were    here    in    body," 
declared  Senator  Norris,  "as  I  hope 
he    is    in    spirit,    he    would     be    the 
leader  to  free  i..en  and  women  of  his 
color  as  he  was  the  leader  in  freeing 
men  and  women  of  a  different  color. 
There  never  was  a.  time   in   the    his- 
tory of  our  country  when  combined 
wealth     possessed     the     power     over 
government    which    is    possesses    to- 
day.    The  spirit  of  Lincoln  still  lives, 
and  it  is  sufficient  to  lead  the  people 
to  change  our  fundamental  law  so  as 
to  abolish  any   form   of   involuntary 
servitude,     regardless     of     the     con- 
ditions   upon    which    it    is    based.     I 
have  no   fear  but  that  the  patriotic 
people  of  the  nation  wiil  meet  these 
dangers    as    they    have    nut    every 
other   danger   which    has    confronted 
our  government. ' 

The  entire   t  ;•  rt   of  the  Norris  and 


Hill  speeches  is  to  be  found  "in  Sec- 1 
tion  11.  j 

Promptly  at  10:30  o'clock  the  first  of 
the  days  program  in  connection  with 
the  unveiling  took  place,  when  the 
Rawleigh  band,  an  organization  spon- 
sored by  the  statue's  donor,  gave  a 
concert  in  the  court  bouse  yard 
under  the.  direction  of  Willard 
Kubendall. 

An  hour  later  Taylor  park  began 
to  claim  the  gathering  crowd  when 
those  among  the  elders  of  the  com- 
munity and  others  from  a  distance, 
sjme  of  whom  were  present  to  hear 
Lincoln  and  Douglas  seventy-one 
years  ago  debate  the  issues  of  the 
day,  gathered  to  renew  aequantances 
and  exchange  reminiscences  during 
the  noon  hour  to  partake  of  a  basket 
lunch. 

The  afternoon's  activities  were 
started  when  the  American  Legion 
drum  and  bugle  corps  of  Post  139, 
was  seen  and  heard  in  an  exhibition 
drill  at  the  park  supplementing  the 
demonstration  given  last  evening 
when  they  marched  and  counter- 
marched through  the  downtown 
streets  receiving  generous  applause 
for  their  martial  music  and  precise 
drilling:. 
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Abraham  Lincoln 


Ste[yh3n  A.  Douglas 


THE  RISING  LAWYER:  LEONARD  CRU- 

NELLE'S  LINCOLN  STATUE 

at  Freeport,  111.,  as  Copied  at  Springfield. 


LINCOLN  STATUE  AT  FREEPOh 

On  August  27,  1858,  Abraham  Lincoln  a, 
Stephen  A.  Douglas  staged  the  second  of  their 
memorable  series  of  debates,  at  Freeport,  111. 
From  far  and  near  the  farmers  and  plain  folk 
of  the  prairies  journeyed  to  this  county  seat 
town  to  give  earnest  attention  to  these  brilliant 
discussions  of  the  burning  issue  of  the  day — 
the  slavery  question. 

Last  Tuesday,  just  seventy-one  years  later, 
the  tall  figure  of  Lincoln,  the  debater,  reap- 
peared in  the  form  of  a  heroic  bronze  statue 
unveiled  on  the  scene  of  the  historic  event, 
with  much  the  same  settings  of  spreading 
trees  ancl  natural  landscaping.  But  on  this 
occasion  the  throng  included  not  merely  the 
citizenry  of  the  section  roundabout,  but  large 
numbers  of  distinguished  personages,  public 
officials,  historians  and  students  of  Lincoln- 
iana. 

The  statue,  of  course,  represents  Lincoln  at 
an  "earlier  period  of  life  than  do  most  of 'the 
sculptural  tributes — in  the  days  before  he  wore 
a  beard,  and  before  the  cares  of  state  had  laid 
their  heavy  hand  upon  his  brow.  It  is  typical 
of  the  virile  manhood  and  the  qualities  of 
rugged  worth  which  made  so  strong  an  appeal 
to  the  people  of  those  times.  Incidentally  it 
is  the  work  of  Leonard  Grunelle,  Chicago 
sculptor  of  the  Taft  studios,  whose  statues  of 
Kichard  J.  Oglesby  and  John  M.  Palmer  have 
attracted  such  favorable  comment. 

Old-timers  present — there  more  than  one 
hundred  aged  men  and  women  present  who 
heard  the  debate  seventy-one  years  ago— re- 
marked that  14,000  people  were  in  attendance 
when  Lincoln  and  Douglas  matched  logic,  and 
such  was  the  tensity  of  feeling  that  rioting 
was  narrowly  averted;  whereas,  the  present- 
day  assemblage  was  considerably  smaller  and. 


f'though  showing  keen  interest,  was  far  less 
demonstrative. 

But  when  the  white  coverings  were  pulled 
back,  there  was  a  genuine  thrill  for  all.  There 
stood  revealed  the  keen  alert  figure  of  Lincoln, 
the  debater,  as  if  about  to  enunciate  again  the 
immortal  principles  which  cost  him  the 
senatorship  but  placed  him  in  direct  line  for 
the  presidency  a  few  years  later.  In  this  role, 
as  otherwise  throughout  his  splendid  useful 
life,  Lincoln  endeared  himself  to  the  hearts  of 
the  people  by  the  simple  virtues  of  his 
greatness. 
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FREEPORT  TO  UNVEIL 


A'  new  statue  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln by  a  Chicago  sculptor,  Leonaru 
Crunelle,  of  6016  Ellis  av.,  will  be  un- 
veiled at  Taylor's  Parle,  Freeport,  on 
August  27.  The  statue  is  being  pre- 
sented to  the  city  by  the  Hon.  W,  T. 
Crumleigh.  ■  J 

'*,  Preparations  to  make  the  occasion 

J  one  of  the  outstanding  historical  pro- 
grams of  the  year  In  'Illinois  are 
being  formulated  by  the  Lincoln- 
Douglas  Society  of  Freeport,  which 
is  directing  the  ceremonies.  /     ■ 

Mr.  Crunelle  is  associated  with  the 

j  well-known  Chicago  Sculptor,  Lorado 

y'aft. 
.  ■ ■ 


^_ 


Freeport  to  Dedicate  Huge  Lincolr^ 
Statue  in  Memory  of  Famed  Debate 


A  great  era  iu  American  history, 
the  tense  period  just  preceding  the 
Civil  war,  will  be  colorfully  re- 
called at  Preeport,  August  27, 
when  a  new  statue  of  Abra,h§w 
Ijncoln  will  take  its  place  among 
theTfundreds  of  like  memorials  of 
the  Emancipator. 

It  will  be  the  first  statue  to  rep- 
resent Lincoln  as  the  debater  and 
will  likewise  be  the  first  statue  un- 
veiled at  any  of  the  seven  places 
where  Lincoln  and  Douglas  met  In 
joint  debate  and  made  Illinois  the 
battle  ground  of  the  nation  on  the 
slavery  issue. 

In  observance  of  the  seventy-iirst 
anniversary  of  the  famous  Lincoln- 
Douglas  debate  in  Freeport,  Aug. 
27,  1858,  a  statue  of  Abraham  Linr 
coin,  the  debater,  will  be  unveiled 
at  Taylor  Park,  Freeport,  Aug.  27 
'his  year,  with  notable  ceremonies. 
It  is  the  work  of  Leonard  Crun- 
elle,  noted  Chicgao  sculptor  of  the 
Taft  studios  and  is  presented  to 
the  city  of  Freeport  by  Hon.  W.  y. 
Rawleigh,  a  -  prominent  manufac- 
turer and  public  spirited  citizen. 
It  is  a  beautiful  statue  of  heroic 
size  and  represents  Lincoln  in  the 
full  vigor  of  his  manhood,  keen 
and  alert,  before  the  cares  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  presidency  had 
saddened  and  sobered  his  counten- 
ance and  spirit. 

The  chief  oration  of  the  day  will 
be  given  by  United  States  Senator 
Seorge  W.  Norris,  Nebraska.  Othr 
s>T  speakers  at  the  unveiling  will 
be  Leonard  Crunelle,  sculptor;  W. 
T.  Rawleigh,  donor  of  the  statue; 
John  Wesley  Hill,  Chancellor  of 
the  Lincoln  Memorial  University; 
John  A.  Swanson,  state's  at- 
torney, Cook  county,  Chicago  and 
Dr.  H.  J.  Burgstahler,  president  of 
Cornell  College,  Mt.  Vernon,  la. 
Many  from  East  St.  Louis  and  St. 
Clair  county  are  expected  to  at- 
tend. 

For  months  Freeport  has  been 
making  elaborate  preparations  for 
'his  event,  which  will  be  the  mosjt 
notable  historical  celebration  in 
the  Middle  West  this  year.  Inter- 
esting amoug  the  visitors  will  be 
nearly  a  hundred  persons  who  as 
young  people  heard  the  historic  de- 
bate in  1858  and  who  will  be  hon- 
ored guests  of  the  occasion.  These 
representatives  will  come  from 
practically  every  state  in  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley.  Prominent  among 
ithese   will    be    M.    P.    Rindlaub.   ui 


Platteville,  Wisconsin,  well  known 
editor  of  a  half-century,  who  not 
only  heard  "the  ;  Freeport  debate, 
but  also  attended  the  Republican 
National  Convention  at  Chicago, 
when  Lincoln  was  first  nominated 
for  president  in  I860. 

One  of  the  most  unique  and  com- 
plete exhibits  of  Lincoln-Douglas 
mementoes  and  pioneer  relics  of 
the  period  will  also  be  on  display 
in  the  Masonic  temple  and  is  ex- 
pected to  prove  Qf  great  interest. 
A  costume  dance  of  the  period  will 
also  be  given  in  connection  with 
this  exhibit.  Nearly  every  public 
and  private  collection  of  Lincoln's 
in  the  Middle  West  has  been  drawn 
upon  for  this  exhibit,  which  is  ex- 


The  accompanying  cut 
shows  the  Crunelle  statue 
of  Lincoln  the  Debater,  to 
be  unveiled  at  Freeport, 
with  Leonard  Crunelle, 
the  sculptor,  at  work  on 
the  statue.  Below  appears 
W.  T.  Rawleigh,  donor  of 
the  statue. 


pected  to  be   unusually   complete. 

The  Freeport  debate  is  recog- 
nized by  historians  as  a  turning 
point  in  American  history.  It  was 
here  that  Lincoln  forced  Douglas 
to  take  a  stand  on  the  issue  of 
slavery  which  split  the  Democratic 
party  as  a  national  organization  in 
1860  resulting  in  two  national 
conventions  and  the  consequent 
election  of  Lincoln  as  the  first  Re- 
publican president.  The  statue  will 
stand  but  a  short  distance  from 
the  boulder  marking  the  site  of  the 
debate  of  1858  and  which  was  ded- 
icated by  President  Roosevelt  in 
1903.    . 

..::: ;ng    the    seven    joint    debate 


Honor  Lincoln 


A  heroic  statue  of  Abraham  Lin-^ 
coin  will  be  unveiled.  at***e?fSo?C 
111.,  with  exercises  featured  by  an 
address  by  Senator  George  W.  Nor- 
ris,  of  Nebraska,  when  the  seventh 
first  anniversary   of   the   histtf  / 
Lincoln-Douglas    debate    at   F*n 
port  is  observed  on  August  21/    ' 
is  the  work  of  Leonard  Ciy  $ 
Chicago  sculptor.    The  do?/ am 
the  head  is  shown  above.    /  ** 
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"LINCOLN  THE  DEBATER"   * 


FREEPORT.ILL.    -  LEONARD  CKUNi&LJ!; 


Wide  World  Photo. 

TO  THE  LINCOLN -Q&U&I-AS  DEBATE.    Leonard 
n   standing   beside   a  statue   of  Abraham   Lincoln   which 


A  MEMORIAL 

Crunelle    is   show 

he    designed.     The   statue  will   be    dedicated   next   year  at   Fteeport,   111 

on  the   72d  anni 


ivcrsary  of  the   debate. 


/f 


kTO  VNVEIL  NEW-,  LINCOLN  STATUE 


n 


Photo  of  head  of  Lincoln  statue,  with  Leonard  Crunelle,  sculptor, 
of  Chicago,  working  on  it,  to  be  unveiled  Aug.\a7  at  Freeport,  Jll.,- 
scene  of  debate  on  slavery  issue  71  years  ago  hjjjkveen  Abraham  Lin-  . 
coin  and  Stephan  A.  Douglas.  It  was  at  FreeporVthat  Lincoln  forced 
Douglas  to  take  a  stand  on  the  slavery  issue,  which  split  the  Derao- 
crtic  party  and  resulted  in  the  election  of  Lincoln  as  the  first  Re- 
publican president.  .  ,      -  &** 
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"HONEST  ABE"— 

Leonard  Crunelle  working 
on  his  statue  of  Abraham, 
Lincoln  which  is  to  be  un- 
veiled on  August  27  at 
Freeport,  111.,  to  commem- 
m orate  the  seventy-second 
anniversary  of  the  slavery; 
debate  between  Lincoln1 
and  Douglas  at  that  town. 

Wide  World  plioto. 
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Freepori  Dedicates  Memorial  to  Lincoln 


;    ,   .         ■  K  .  ,  (Pacific  and  Atlantic  Photo. I 

The  above  photo  shows  the  bronze  statue  of   Lincoln   at  Frceport,   III., 
ediatcd   at  the.  71st  anniversary   of   Lincoln-Douglas   debate  in   that  city. 


UNVEIL  STATL 
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FREEPORT 




Editor  and  Professor  Inmar 

Attend  Celebration 

Tuesday 


Granville   was     represented   at   the 
Freeport   Lincoln    unveiling  on   Tues- 
I  day  the   27th   by   Prof.   D.   M.   Inma'n 
and    W.   E.   Hawthorne   and  they  did 
I  not   see  a  single   soul  that  they   had 
i  seen  before,  though  there  .were  thou- 
sands of  people  there. 
|      Leaving  home  at  ten  minutes  to  tl 
Tuesday  morning  we  drove  into  Frefe-i 
,  port  at  just  ten  minutes  to  10 — a  de- 
i  lightful   morning  drive  over  concrete 
:  all  the   way,  thru  as  fine  a   farming 
countiy  as  lies  out  of  doors  anywher 
I  on  earth,  dotted  with  splendid  town 
j  and  cities,  immense  fields  of  magnif- 
I  icent  corn  and  clover,  well-kept  ya.ds 
i  and  buildings  and  fences,  indicative  oi 
|  thrift  and  order  in  the  occupants  al 
i  along   the    ninety    miles    of    highway 
Thru    Spring   Valley,    Peru,    Mendota, 
Amboy,     Dixon,     Polo     and     severa 
smaller  places  we  went,  into  Freeport 
j  a  city  of  over  twenty  thousand   peo- 
j  pie,   beautiful   for     situation   with   its 
paved      streets    shaded    by      towering 
elms  and  spacious  lawns  as  in  vogue 
in    earlier    years,    mostly    modernized 
by    rebuilding   and    landscaping.      We 
stopped  at  the  city  hall — police  head-! 
quarters,     without     escort,     where  a 
full-dressed     lineup   of     police     were 
sunning     themselves     on     this     ideal 
j  morning,  for  the  day  was  as  fine  as 
\  one  evor  je-aoo  i»-Jun'&,  so  there's  y&we 
answer,   Mr.  Poet,  to  your  oft  quoted 
inquiry. 

A  remarkable  display  of  Lincoln 
exhibits  were  shown  in  the  ball- 
room of  the  Masonic  Temple,  and 
"temple"  is  right,  for  it  is  a  wonder- 
ful structure,  covering  a  half  block, 
built  of  stone  with  marble  trimmings 
inside,  imposing  in  every  feature  of 
i  its  attractive  architecture,  which  is 
'  modern.  A  varied  display  of  every- 
|  thing  suggestive  of  Lincoln  had  been 
collected  from  the  various  corners  of 
the  country— loaned  for  the  occasion. 
Up  to  this  time  we  had  seen  enuf 
to  richly  pay  us  for  our  trip,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  inspiring  joys  of  see- 
ing so  much  of  outdoor  Illinois.  We 
drove  about  the  city  seeing  the  sights 
suggested  by  the  very  cordial  police, 
but  not  one  of  them  accompanied  us 
on  the  trip.  The  writer  had  never 
dreamed  of  Freeport  more  than  a 
rajlroad  headquarters  of  the  I.  C,  but 
it  is  very  much  more  with  its  busi- 
ness districts,  schools  and  churches 
and  inviting  resident  territory,  to  say 
nothing  of  its  parks,  pools,  etc.  Per- 
haps the  most  noticable  feature  that 
caught  our  eye  on  this  occasion  were 
the  immense  Rawley  buildings  where 

(Onntinuod    on    Rack    Paeel 


extracts,  pills  and  medical  dope  are 
made  by  the  trainload  and  disposed 
to  suffering  humanity  from  Dan  to 
Bersheba,  including  Putnam  county. 
This  plant  which  covers  several  city 
blocks  is  the  property  of  the  donor 
of  the  statue  of  Lincoln,  the  magnet 
that  drew  the  thousands  to  Freeport 
or.  this  occasion.        i 

The  city  was  1'uU  of  automobiles, 
but  not  as  crowded  as  we  had  ex- 
F^tr*<:W*^M*^»«««dJ«^:h^e_were  too  many 
other  attractions  everywH6Y^W""kv^0lL 
^-ople  away,  norw^s  the  occasion  so 
inspiring  as  th£  original  event  71 
years  ago.  This  event  commemorat- 
ed an  established  fact  in  history.  That 
day  foreshadowed  this  and  in  between 
men  everywhere  have  accepted  the 
great  truth  of  the  matter  over  which 
two  intellectual  giants  battled  nearly 
three-quarters  of  a  century  ago  and 
right  has  prevailed  and  triumphed,  as 
it  ever  does.  While  this  was  a  great 
occasion,  it  did  not  have  the  thrilling 
effect  as  at  the  time  it  was  being  en- 
acted years  ago  no  more  than  the 
marker  of  a  fallen  hero  or  loved  one 
can  ever  fill  the  place  of  departed. 

"Dust  thou  art,  to  dust  returneth; 
was  not  written  of  the  soul."  So  it 
was  the  knowledge  of  the  great  things 
that  the  man  thus,  honored  did  that 
inspired  men  today  and  this  statue 
is  evidence  of  the  fact.  The  plat- 
form features  of  the  day  were  very 
interesting.  Ideal  for  situation  in 
one  of  Freeport's  park  stood  the  great 
statue  of  the  immortal  Lincoln,  j 
veiled.  Acres  of  seating  invited  the 
crowds  and  amplifiers  brought  the 
speakers'  voices  to  every  part  of  the 
great  crowd.  What  the  speakers  said 
one  may  imagine,  but  time  does  not 
permit  repetition. 

Phil   LaFollette,   son     of   his   illus- 
trious father,  the  late   Robert  M.   La 
Follette   of   Wisconsin,   acted  as    per- 
manent chairman  and  he  honored  the 
very  name  he  bears  by  his  masterly 
cionduct.      Mr.   Rawley   presented    the 
s.tatue    to   Freeport     and    Stephenson 
county  and  others  spoke,  all  in  good 
iform.     We  did  not  stay  until  Senator 
.'  Morris      of     Nebraska,     the     special 
; speaker  spoke. 

It  is  the  one  mistake  of  arrange- 
ments generally  to  put  on  a  lot  of  lo- 
cal or  minor  speakers  to  punish  the 
crowd  so  it  will  better  appreciate  the 
really  big  speaker  when  he  pours  on 
the  alleviating  dope,  which  on  this 
occasion  was  not  made  by  Rawley  of 
Freeport.  Senatojr  Nqrris'  speech 
.rj±ads— like  it  was '  fine  when  spoken 
by  its  author.  ~You  may  have  read 
it  in  the  big  dailies. 

We  learned  on  the  side  that  Dr. 
Rawley  has  amassed  an  immense  for- 
tune, way  up  in  the  millions,  and  his 
plant  looks  it,  in  the  making  of  pills, 
linaments,  balms,  extracts,  essences, 
etc.,  demonstrating  that  "little  drops 
of  water,  little  grains  of  sand,  make 
the  mighty  ocean  and  the  pleasant 
land,"  and  Rawley's  pills  have  been 
working  while  he  slept  and  piled  up 
millions  for  him.  Out  of  the  kind- 
ness of  his  patriotic  heart  he  has 
built  his  own  monument  in  Freeport 
and  as  long  as  granite  and  bronze 
weather  the  elements,  generations 
will  pass  it  on  as  "Rawley's  Statue 
of  Lincoln." 

The  most  impressive  feature  to  us,. 


at  the  unveiling  of  the  statue  of 
Lincoln  on  the  7lst  anniversary  of 
the  great  Lincoln-Douglas  debate, 
was  the  introduction  of  an  aged  col- 
ored man  who  was  a  slave  in  Lin- 
coln's time.  He  looks  like  other  men 
of  his  race  at  his  age,  which  unfor- 
tunately was  not  given  when  he  was, 
presented.  He  has  a  son,  who  has  ^ 
come  up  to  better  things  and  it  was 
stated  was  expected  to  speak  on  this 
occasion,  but  did  not  get  there.  It 
seemed  to  us  that  enough  importance 
was  not  attached  to  this  thrilling  fea- 
ture of  the  program,  for  it  certainly 
was  most  impressive.  Visualize  it 
vonrself  and  see  how  it  impresses 
you.  A 


Donor  of  Lincoln  Statue 


^p~,: 
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HON.    W.   T.   RAWLEIGH 

William  Thomas  Kawleigh,  donBr  of  the  beautiful  Lincoln  statu©  was 
born  near  Waldeck,  Iowa  County,  Wisconsin,  December  3,  1870.  His 
boyhood  days  were  spent  on  a  farm  and  early  in  life  he  manifested  great 
interest  in  narratives  of  the  cii'il  war,  and  in  historical  subjects  which 
titer  in  life  caused  him  to  continue  his  studies  into  the  lives  of  the  men 
nrho  fought  the  great  rebellion,  and  more  especially  to  gain  a  fuller  in- 
light  into  the  life  and  characteristics   of   the  martyred   president. 

Mr.  Rawleigh  came  to  Freeport  in  1889  and  in  1895  organized  The  W.  T. 
Rawleigh  Company.  He  has  always  been  a  busy  business  man  but  has 
tlso  always  taken  a  deep  interest  in  public  service.  He  served  a  term  as 
Uderman  in  1906-7.  In  1909  he  was  elected  mayor.  In  1910  he  was 
ilected  member  of  the  Illinois  47th  General  Assembly.  In  1924  he  was 
ihainman  of  the  La  Follette-for-Presldent  Committee  and  National  Treas- 
urer of  the  La  Follette- Wheeler  Joint  National  Committee. 

He  is  a  man  of  world-wide  activities  and  has  enjoyed  the  close  per- 
/onal  friendship  and  acquaintance  of  many  of  the  leading  men  in  na- 
tional political  and  public  life.  In  presenting  to  the  community  the 
.tatue  of  "Lincoln,  the  Debater,"  Mr.  Rawleigh  is  actuated  by  a  desire 
D  perpetuate  the  ideals  of  Lincoln  and  to  commemorate  the  famous  debate 
|f  August  37,  1858,  J 


STATUE  OF  LINCOLN 
AT  FREEPORT  TO  BE 

UNVEILED  AUG.  27 
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Great   Debate  Will  be   Recalled 

and  Nearly  100  Who  Heard 

it  Will  be  at  the 

Ceremony 

Freeport,  Hl._(/p)_An  American 
epic   will    be   recalled    here   Aug.    27. 

At  that  time  a  new  statue  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  will  be  unveiled  on 
the  seventy-first  anniversary  of  the 
Lincoln-Douglas  debate  here.  The 
statue  will  be  the  first  to  represent 
Lincoln  as  the  'debater.  Likewise  it 
will  be  the  first  unveiled  at  any  of 
the  seven  places  where  Lincoln  and 
Douglas  met  in  joint  debate  and 
made  Illinois  the  national  battle- 
ground on  the  slavery  issue. 

The  memorial  is  the  work  of  Leon- 
ard Crunvelle,  Chicago  sculptor,  and 
will  be  presented  to  the  city  of  Free- 
port  by  W.  T.  Rawleigh,  manufac- 
turer. It  is  of  heroic  size  and  repre- 
sents Lincoln  in  the  full  vigor  of  his 
manhood,  keen  and  alert,  before  the 
care  and  responsibilities  of  the  presi- 
dency had  saddened  and  sobered  his 
countenance  and  spirit. 

The  chief  speaker  at  the  unveiling 
will  be  United  States  Sen.  George  W. 
Norris  of  Nebraska.  Others  will  be 
Mr.  Crunvelle,  Mr.  Rawleigh,  John 
Wesley  Hill,  chancellor  of  Lincoln 
Memorial  university;  J.  John  A. 
Swanson,  state's  attorney,  Cook 
county,  Chicago,  and  Dr.  H.  J. 
Burgstahler,  president  of  Cornell 
college,  Mt.  Vernon,  la. 

PLANNING     FOR     MONTHS. 

Freeport  has  been  planning  the 
event  for  several  months.  Among  the 
visitors  will  be  nearly  100  persons, 
who  as  young  people,  heatd  the  his- 
toric debate  in  1858  and  who  will  be 
honored  guests  of  the  occasion 
Prominent  among  these  will  be  M.  P. 
Rindlauf,  Platteville,  Wis.,  widely 
known  editor,  who  not  only  heard  the 
Freeport1  debate,  but  also  attended 
the  Republican  national  convention 
at  Chicago,  when  Lincoln  was  first 
nominated  for  president  in  1860. 

An  exhibit  of  Lincoln-Douglas 
mementoes  and  pioneer  relics  of  the 
period  also  will  be  on  display  as 
well  as  a  costume  dance  drama  to 
represent  life  of  the  late  fifties.  Near- 
ly every  public  and  private  collection 
of  Lincoln's  in  the  middle-west  has 
been  drawn  upon  for  this  exhibit,  of- 
ficials say. 

The  Freeport  debate1  is  recognized 
by  historians  as  a  turning  point  in 
American  history,  it  is  explained.  It 
was  here  that  Lincoln  forced  Doug- 
las to  take  a  stand  on  that  issue  of 
slavery  which  split  the  Democratic 
party  as  a  national  organization  in 
1860  resulting  in  two  national  con- 
ventions and  the  consequent  election 
of  Lincoln  as  the  first  Republican 
president.  The  statue  will  stand  only 
a  short  distance  from  the  boulder 
marking   the   site   of   the   debate  .  of 


1858    and    which    was    dedicated    by 
President  Roosevelt  in   1903. 

WHERE  DOCTRINE  STARTED. 

Among  the  seven  joint  debate  cit- 
ies, Freeport  has  the  unique  place 
of  being  the  scene  of  the1  controversy 
that  developed  into  the  "Freeport 
Doctrine."    The  debate  was  the  sec- 


ond of  the  series  through  Illinois  in 
the  1858  senatorial  campaign,  and  it 
was  here  that  the  doctrine  was  first 
brought  forward.  Although  the 
United  States  supreme  court  had 
just  held  in  the  Dred  Scott  ease  that 
slavery  might  enter  the  new  terri- 
tories without  restriction,  Lincoln 
forced  Douglas  to  renounce  the 
theory  and  declare  that  slavery  could 
be  excluded  iri  any  territory  by  "un- 
friendly legislation." 

While  Douglas'  reply  to  this 
question  quieted  the  opposition  to 
him  in  some  parts  of  Illinois,  the 
answer  resulted  as  Lincoln  predicted, 
in  disrupting  the  Democratic  party 
two  years  later.  The  south  de- 
nounced Douglas  as  an  "apostate" 
and  his  theory  as  "heresy."  It  split 
the  Democratic  party  and  blasted 
Douglas'  ambitions  to  become  presi- 
dent. Historians  attribute  the  saga- 
cious move  of  Lincoln  in  this  debate 
as  paving  the  way  to  his  own  election 
as  president  in  1860.  • 


Rindlaub  to  Attend 

DY  SPECIAL  CORRESPONDENT  OK  'rilE   JOURNAL 

Plattev'lle,  Wis. — When  ho  returns 
Tuesday  to  the  scene  of  the  famous 
Lincoln  Douglas  debate  at  Freeport, 
111.,  which  he  "covered"  as  a  reporter 
Aug.  27,  1858,  Martin  P.  Rindlaub, 
this  city,  will  be  an  honored  guest 
at  the  unveiling  of  a  memorial  which 
has  been  erected  in  the  Illinois  city 
in  commemoration  of  the  debate. 

Mr.  Rindlaub,  who  will  be  92  his 
next  birthday,  is  a  retired  editor,  and 
likely  will  be  the  only  newspaper 
man  at  the  unveiling  who  wrote  a 
story  on  the  original  debate.  Mr. 
Rindlaub  will  wear  a  delsgate  badge 
that  was  worn  in  the  convention  that 
nominated  Lincoln  for  president  in 
1860. 

After  the  unveiling  ceremonies  a 
meeting  will  be  held  of  all  persons 
who  were  present  at  the  famous  de- 
bate, regarded  as  the  most  impor- 
tant of  the  series  held  by  Lincoln 
and  Douglas,  as  it  was  the  one  in 
which  Lincoln  forced  Douglas  to  take 
a  stand  on  slavery. 


cities  Freeport  has  unftiue  disfyic- 
tion.  It  was  the  second  of  the  se- 
ries staged  through  Illinois  in  t\e 
senatorial  campaign  of  1858.  Dur- 
ing this  debate  Lincoln*  propound- 
ed his  now  famous  question  that 
has  become  known  in  history  as 
the  "Freeport  doctrine".  Although 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
ha<|  just  held  in  the  Dred  Scott 
case,  that  slavery  might;  enter  the 
new1  territories  without  restriction, 
Lincon;  forced  Dougas  to  renounce 
the  theory  and  declare  that  slavery 
could  be  excluded  in  apy  territory 
by  "unfriendly  legislation." 

While-  Douglas'  reply  to  this 
question  quieted  the  opposition  to 
him  in  some  parts  of.  Illinois,  the 
answer  resulted  as  Lincoln  predict- 
ed, in  disrupting  the  Democratic 
party  two  years  later.  The  South 
denounced  Douglas  as  an  "apos- 
tate"' and  his  theory  as  "heresy". 
It  split  the  Democratic  party  and 
blasted  Douglas'  ambitions  to  be- 
come president.  Historians  attrib- 
ute the  sagacious  move  of  Lin- 
coln in  this  debate  as  paving  the 
way  to  his  own  election  as  presi- 
dent in  1860. 

Reduced  rates  will  be  given  on 
all  railroads  within  170  miles  of 
Freeport. 

tf&gt  St*  2,oa la 
ill* 
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RELEASED  AUGUST  19,  1929  by  LINCOLN  DOUGLAS  SOCIETY 

THE  LINCOLN  STATUE 

Freeport,  111.   Ho  doubt  everyone  who  intends  to  come  to 
Freeport  for  the  Lincoln  unveiling  on  August  27  will  be  interested 
in  learning  that  the  foundation  for  the  statue  is  completed  and 
the  base,  of  handsome  natural  rock-faced  red  Vteusau  red  granite 
stone,  (which  weighs  16  tons  and  requires  special  facilities  to 
remove  from  the  quarry),  will  soon  arrive.   The  sculptor  reports 
that  the  statue  is  nearing  completing  and  will  soon  be  ready  to 
erect. 

To  a  friend  who  called  at  his  studio  recently  Leonard 
Crunelle ,  of  Chicago,  sculptor  and  maker  of  the  statue,  revealed 
many  interesting  things  about  the  making  of  a  statue  like  the  new 
Lincoln  memorial.   The  following  is  a  brief  summary  of  his  state- 
ments: 

"First  we  make  a  very  small  sketch  without  models, 
which  gives  us  a  good  idea  of  the  position  without  showing 
much  detail  -  just  a  general  impression.   From  that  we 
decide  on  the  size  of  the  statue.   This  statue  is  Xi   feet 
taller  than  originally  planned;  it  will  be  over  ICi  feet 
without  oithe  base.   We  start  with  measurements,  making  a 
frame  work  of  wood  and  iron  to  support  the  clay.   Then  the 


• 
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clay  is  put  on,  keeping  it  rough,  and  moist  until  the  figure 
is  a  reproduction  of  the  smell  sketch.   Then  we  get  a  model 
about  the  size  of  Lincoln,  as  near  as  possible,  with  the 
exception  of  the  fsce,  which  the  sculptor  reproduces." 

"The  man  wears  the  clothes  of  the  period,  as  near 
as  we  can  get  them.   Then  he  poses,  keeping  Lincoln  in  mind. 
The  clay  is  never  allowed  to  harden;  it  is  kept  in  a  plastic 
condition.  We  sprinkle  the  clay  figure  every  few  minutes  to 
keep  it  from  drying,  and  at  night  we  cover  it  with  a  damp 
cloth  and  an  oil  cloth.   This  must  be  continued  until  the 
statue  is  completed.   Then  we  proceed  to  make  a  plaster 
cast  of  it.   This  is  dene  by  mixing  plaster  of  peris  with 
water  so  it  has  the  consistency  of  cream.   The  clay  model  is 
covered  an  inch  thick  with  plaster  of  poris.  Then  that  is 
separated  into  two  parts,  first  being  reinforced  so  that  the 
plaster  cast  won't  break  when  tearing  it  from  the  clay.   This 
gives  us  an  impression  -  what  we  call  a  mold.   The  clay 
figure  is  then  destroyed  -  we  are  through  with  it;  it  v^ould 
dry  and  break  and  we  have  no  more  use  for  it. 

"We  next  wash  the  clay  from  the  two  parts  of  the  mold 
and  shellac  the  surface  on  the  inside  so  that  it  becomes 
non-absorbent.   Then  the  inside  surface  of  the  mold  is 
greased,  and  the  two  parts  tied  securely  together.   Then 
plaster  of  paris  is  poured  into  it  and  allowed  to  harden, 
when  the  outside  is  chipped  off.   This  gives  us  a  permanent 
model,  either  to  be  copied  in  marble  or  cast  into  bronze. 
If  it  goes  to  the  bronze  foundry  this  piaster  cast  is  a 
permanent  model  to  transport.   It  could  not  be  placed  out- 
side in  the  weather. 
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"The  bronze  foundry  first  makes  a  sand  cast  of  the 
mold  we  made  of  plaster.   It  is  not  a  simple  task  as  it 
must  be  made  in  many  pieces;  very  particular  work.   They 
first  must  cast  a  sand  statue;  then  they  put  the  mold  over 
the  core.   There  is  a  little  space  of  one-eighth  inch  be- 
tween the  core  and  mold,  and  the  bronze  is  poured  and  goes 
all  through  space.   One-eighth  inch  or  a  little  over  is  as 
thick  as  they  make  it,  in  fact  they  pride  themselves  on  how 
thin  they  can  make  a  bronze  statue.   They  pour  the  hot 
bronze  into  this  moid  and  in  a  few  minutes  they  can  take 
the  samd  off  from  the  statue;  it  hardens  very  quickly  and 
the  sand  comes  off  very  easily.   The  process  is  net  much 
different  from  the  casting  of  stoves. 

"Then  comes  the  finishing  and  coloring  of  the  bronze 
so  it  will  not  look  like  a  bright  new  penny.   It  must  be 
treated  with  acid  to  give  it  color  and  an  appearance  of 
age.   Then  it  is  ready  to  be  placed  permanently.   Bronze 
does  not  corrode. 

"The  bronze  is  made  of  the  seme  metal  that  the  penny 
is  made  of.   It  is  a  combination  of  white  alloys  put  into 
copper  to  make  it  weigh  enough  and  give  it  the  right  color. 
Brass  is  too  yellow.   Copper  is  too  red.   But  the  bronze  is 
a  combination  of  white  metals  -  about  92  per  cent  copper, 
and  the  other  chief  metal  is  tin." 

The  statue  to  be  unveiled  August  27th  is  the  only  statue  so 
far  made  showing  Lincoln  in  the  earlier  period,  the  time  of  his 
debates  with  Douglas.   It  is  also  designed  Tith  a  view  to  fit  its 
outdoor  surroundings  and  the  park  in  which  it  is  to  stand.   It 
represents  a  platform  speaker  facing  his  audience  and  will 
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harmonize  well  with  its  setting.  But  as-_.this  will  be  in  the 
nature  of  an  historic  occasion,  with  many  present  who  witnessed 
one  of  the  original  debates,  it  is  expected  that  there  will  be 
from  a  minimum  of  10  thousand  to  a  maximum  of  25  thousand  visitors 
No  one  knows  how  many  will  be  present  at  the  unveiling  ceremonies. 
Much  will  depend  on  the  weather. 
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PROCESS  OF  MAKING  A  BRONZE  STaTUE  -  LEONARD  CRUNELLE 


[SCULPTOR  TELLS 


LEONARD         CRUNELLE        DES- 
CRIBES  METHOD  EMPLOYED 
IN  STUDIO  AND  FOUNDRY 

No  doubt  everyone  who  attends 
the  Lincoln  statue  unveiling  here 
on  August  27  will  be  interested  in 
learning  that  the  foundation  for  the 
statue  is  completed  and  the  base,  of 
handsome  natural  rock-faced  red 
Wausau  red  granite  stone,  (whicn 
weighs  16  tons  and  requires  special 
facilities  to  remove  from  the  quarry) 
will  soon  arrive!  The  sculptor  reports 
that  the  statue  is  nearing  comple- 
tion and  will  soon  be  ready  to  erect. 

To  a  friend  who  called  at  his 
studio  recently  Leonard  Grttnelle,  of 
Chicago,  sculptor  and  maker  of  the 
statue,  revealed  many  interesting 
things  about  the  making-  of  a  statue 
like  the  new  Lincoln  memorial.  The 
following  is  a  brief  summary  of  his 
statements: 

How   It    Is  Done 

"First  we  make  a  very  small 
sketch  withut  models,  which  gives 
us  a  gootl  idea  of  the  position  with-  | 
out  showing  much  detail — just  a  gen-  I 
eral  impression.  From,  that  we  de- 
cide on  the  size  of' the  statue.  This 
statue  is  1>,4  feet  taller  than  origin- 
ally planned;  it  will  be  over  llHa  feet 
without  the  base.  We  start  with 
measurements,  making  a  frame 
work  of  wood  and  iron  to  support 
the  clay.  Then  the  clay  is  pul  on, 
keeping-  it  rough,  and  moist  until  the 
figure  is  a  reproduction  of  the 
small  sketch.  Then  we  get  a  model 
about  the  size  of  Lincoln,  as  neur  as 
possible,  with  the  exception  of  th.2 
lace,  which  the  sculptor  reproduc- 
es. 

"The  man  wears  the  clothea  of 
the  period,  as  near  as  we  can  get 
them.  Then  he  poses,  keeping  Lin- 
coln in  mind.  The  clay  is  never  al- 
lowed to  harden;  it  is  kept  in  a  plas- 
tic condition.  We  sprinkle  the  clay 
figure  every  few  minutes  to  keep  it 
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from  drying,  and  at  night  we  cover 


u  with  a  damp  cloth  and  an  oil 
cloth.  This  must  be  continued  until 
the  statue  Is  completed.  Then  we 
proceed  to  make  a  plaster  cast  of  it. 
This  is  done  by  mixing  plaster  of  | 
paris  with  water  so  it  ras  the  con-  I 
sistency  of  cream.  The  clay  model 
is  covered  an  inch  thick  with  plas- 
ter of  paris.  Then  that  is  separated 
into  two  parts,  first  being  reinforc- 
ed so  that  the  plaster  cast  won't 
break  when  tearing  it  from  the 
clay.  This  gives  us  an  impression — 
what  we  call  a  mold.  The  clay  fig- 
ure la  then  destroyed — we  are 
througr  with  it;  it  would  dry  and 
break  and  we  have  no  more  use  for 
it. 


"We  next  wash  the  clay  from  the 
two   parts   of  the  mold   and  shellac  I 
the  surface  on  the  inside  so  that  it 
becomes    non-absorbent.      Then      ilig 
inside  surface  of  the  mold  is  greas- 
ed, and   the  two   parts  tied   securely 
together.     Then   plaster   of   paris    >e 
poured   into  it  and  allowed   to   hard- 
en,   when  the  outside  is  slipped   off. 
This    gives    us    a    permanent    model, 
either  to  be  copied  in  marble  or  cast 
into  bronze.     If  it  goes  to  the  bronze 
foundry   this    plaster   cast    is    a    per- 
manent model  to  transport.  It  could 
not  be  placed  outside  in  the  weather. 
"The   bronze   foundry    first    makei 
a  sand  cast  of  the  mold  we  made  of 
plaster.      It   is   not  a   simple   task  as 
it    must    be    made    in    many    pieces; 
very    particular    work.       They    first 
must   cast  a  sand   statue;  then    they 
put    the  mold  over  the  core.     Then 
is   a   little   space   of    one-eighth    inch 
between   the  core  and  mold,  and  th.3 
bronze      is      poured     and      goes     all 
through    the    space.    One-eighth   inch 
or  a  little  over    is  as   thick   as   they 
make  it,  in  fact  they  pride  themselv- 
es   on  how  thin  they  can  make  bronze  ' 
statue.      They    pour    the    hot    bronze 
into  this  mold  and  in  a  few  minutes  ] 
they  can  take  the  sand  off  from  the 
statue;   It   hardens   very   quickly  and 
tho  sand  comes  off  very  easily.  The 
process   is   not   much    different    from 
the  casting  of  stoves. 

"Then  comes  the  finishing  arc' 
coloring  of  the  bronze  so  it  will  not 
look  like  a  bright  new  penny.  It 
must  be  treated  with  acid  to  give  it 
color  and  an  appearance  of  age. 
Then  it  is  ready  to  be  placed  per- 
manently. Bronze  does  not  corrode. 
"The  bronze  is  made  of  the  same 
metal  that  the  penny  is  made  of.  It 
is  a  combination  of  white  alloys  put 
into  copper  to  make  it  weigh  enoug.i 
and  give  it  the  right  color.  Brass 
i.--.  too  yellow.  Copper  is  too  red.  But 
the  bronze  is  a  combination  ol 
white  metals — about  92  per  cent  cop- 
per, and  the  other  chief  metal  is 
tin." 

Statue  Is  Unique 
The  statue  to  .be  u.nyeilfc-d  August 
27th  is  the  only  statue  so  far  made 
shtfwTngr  "Lincoln  'in  the  earlier  per- 
iod, the  tim>~ «*-his  debates  with 
Douglas.  It  is  also  designed  with  a 
view  to  fit  Its  outdoor  surroundings 
and  the  park  in  which  it  is  to  stand. 
It  represents  a  platform  speaker 
lacing  his  audience  and  will  harm- 
onize well  with  its  setting.  But  as 
this  will  be  in  the  nature  of  an  his- 
toric occasion,  with  many  present 
who  witnessed  one  of  the  original 
debates,  it  is  expected  that  there  will 
be  from  a  minimum  of  10  thousand 
to  a  maximum  of  25  thousand  vis- 
itors. No  one  knows  how  many 
will  bo  present  at  the  unveiling 
ceremonies.  Much  will  depend  on 
the   weather. 
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DEEDS,  NOT  WQRDS, 

ELSEWHERE' in  tonight  V  Courier    will 

k>e  found,  an  account,  of  plans  made  by 

\mj&  city  of,  Freeport  to  unveil  a  statue  of 
^Abraham   Lincoln   ancj   otherwise    honor 
the  name  oF  the  former  president. 

The  Freeport plans  are  given  Courier 

readers  in  full    detail    because    they'    erh- 

"body  so  completely  the  very  things  that 

have  been  suggested,  year    in    and    year 

1  but,  in  this  city  that  bears  Lincoln's  name. 

While  Lincoln  Indulges  in  words,  Free- 
port  resorts  to  deeds.  Actions  speak 
louder  than  words,  and  Freeport  s  respect 
for  the  Lincoln  tradition,  which  is  not 
nearly  so  intimate  as  the  traditions  here, 
is  expressed  in  a  tangible  way. 

,  The  Courier  for  years  has  been  deeply 
in :  sympathy  with  every  movement  by 
which  Lincoln  might  honor  the  man  who  j 
.consented  to  have  the  town  bear  his 
name.  '•■>-  7?/,}  x'  'v"''^1  "'  "'  '' 
,.  Lincoln  has  been  hpnbreo!,  in  a  number 
of  small  ways,  but  there  has  always  been 
lacking  the  one  big  indelible  dedication 
cthat  should  set  this  city  apart  from  every 
other  town  in  the  world  having  the  same 
name. 

Abraham  Lincoln  not  only  delivered  a 

speech  in  this  city— a  cause    ror  a  great 

^anniversary  celebration  in  Freeport— but 

r he  made  many  speeches    here.     He_was 

the  country  lawyer  who  did  business~Tor~ 

^qur  early    citizens.      He    surveyed    town 

lots,  he  drew  up  the  papers  for  the  towns 

proprietors,  he  christened    the    town    and 

permitted  it  to    be    named    for  him— the 

only  Lincoln  in  the  world  so  named  when 

Lincoln  was  just  a  name  and  not  a  heroic 

heritage.. 

Time  and  again  we  have  urged  that  the 
public  enlist  its  efforts  in  really  giving 
recognition  to  Abraham  Lincoln.  Judge 
L.  B-  Stringer,  eminent  Lincoln  historian, 
has  been  a  sympathetic  supporter  of 
every  movement,  and  every  effort. 

But  one  man  can  not  be  a  whole  histor- 
ical socjety  nor  memorial  association 
rolled  into  one,  and  while  a  newspaper 
has  a  voice  and  can  speak  for  the  com- 
munity and  recount  its  needs  and  its 
deeds,  it  can  not  .personally  perform  the 
pluties  that  devolve  upon  the  individual. 

It  is  time,  indeed,  that  Lincoln 
awakened  to  its  obligations  in  this  respect, 
and  the  distinction  that  is  being  ignored. 


PRESENT  AND  FORMER   MAYOR 

WILL   BE   HERE   FOR 

OCCASION 


From  information  received  a  con-  j 
siderable  delegation  of  Rockford  | 
people  may  be  expected  to  come  to 
witness  the  unveillng^of  thejulncoln 
statue  by  Leonard  t5runelle~"to»wt>'6' 
presents*  -ta-the  people  of  this  coun- 
ty by  W.  T.  Rawleigh  Tuesday,  Aug. 
27.  Many  business  and  professional 
men  of  Rockford  has  Indicated 
their  Interest  in  the  celebration  and 
a  desire  to  be  present,  If  possible. 
Among  these  is  the  present  mayor, 
J.  H.  Hallstrom,  who  is  expected  to 
come.  L.  H.  Clark,  prominent  man- 
ufacturer, writes  that  he  expects  to  ■ 
come  and  that  a  number  of  his  em- 
ployes will  also  he  here.  Also  pro-  i 
minent  in  the  delegation  coming 
will  be  W  W.  Bennett,  business 
man  and  former  mayor  of  Rockford. 
In  his  letter  of  acceptance,  Mr.  Ben- 
nett says: 

"Nothing  but  a  most  serious  hap 
pening  could  keep  me  away  from 
your  good  city  on  the  27th.  To  me 
Abraham  Lincoln  is  the  greatest 
American.  In  1909  Hon.  Robert  Rew, 
former  mayor  of  this  city,  and  I 
attended  the  celebration  at  Spring-  j 
field  of  the  hundredth  anniversary  j 
of  Lincoln's  birth.  I  have  attended 
all  meetings  since  then,  whenever  It 
has  been  possible,  and  have  thus 
added  to  my  library.  I  shall  try  and 
interest  my  friends  in  your  meeting 
and  hope  to  personally  see  you  on 
the   27th." 

Among  Lincoln  students  of  Rock- 
ford who  are  planning  to  be  pres 
ent  are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  Oswald 
Nelson. 

It  is  also  expected  that  good-sized 
delegations  will  come  from  the 
neighboring  cltiee  of  Galena  and  Du- 
buque, as  well  as  ffrom  Belolt,  Janes 
ville  and  Madison.  Wis.  An  official 
delegation  of  two  senators  and  three 
assemblymen  will  represent  the  leg- 
islature of  Wisconsin  now  In  ses- 
sion, and  other  members  and  state 
officials  will  also  be  present.  Thi 
State  Historical  society  of  "Wiscon- 
sin will  be  officially  represented  by 
Dr.  Louise  Phelps  Kellogg,  chief  of 
research,  and  Charles  E.  Brown, 
curator  of  the  state  historical  muse- 
um. 

The  chapters  of  the  Daughters  of 
the  American  Revolution  at  Galena, 
Freeport,  Sterling,  Roehelle,  River 
Forest  and  Mt.  Carroll  will  be  re- 
presented. 

Owing  to  reduced  rates  on  all  rail- 
roads within  170  miles  of  Freeport, 
a  large  number  of  people  are  ex- 
pected to  come  by  train  in  addition 
to  those  who  will  come  by  autos. 
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RECEIVES        GIFT        SPEAKING 

GRATITUDE  OF  CITY  AND 

COUNTY  FOR  DONATION 


MEMORIAL  SHOULD  SERVE  AS 
A  SHRIKE  FOR  YOUTH,  HE  SAYS 

Lincoln  Stands  Out  as  Greatest  Man 

of  All  Time,  Extols 

Virtues 


L! 


The  privilege  of  accepting  the 
statue  on  behalf  of  the  citizens  of 
Freeport  and  Stephenson  coun'y 
was  assigned  to  County  Jud^e 
Edward  E.  Laughlin.  The  speaker 
stated  lie  deemed  it  an  honor  to  be 
chosen  for  this  occasion  and  compli- 
mented the  donor  on  presenting  his 
beautiful  gift  to  the  community. 
Judge  Laughlin  spoke  as  follows 
"Mr.  Chairman,  Honorable  W.  T. 
Rawleigh   and   friends; 

"To  me  has  been  assigned  the 
signal  honor  of  speaking  for  the 
people  of  Stephenson  County,  today. 
To  have  any  part  in  thi3  notable 
event  is  indeed  a  privilege  and  I 
count  it  an  added  privilege  to  speak 
for  the  people  of  Stephenson  Coun- 
ly. 

"Mr.  Rawleigh,  we,  the  people  of 
Stephenson  County,  accept  this 
statue  as  a  manifestation  of  your 
public  spirit  and  your  continued  in- 
terest in  us,  your  friends  and  neigh- 
bors, and  we  thank  you  for  thi* 
gift.  To  us,  the  immortal  Lincom 
stands  forth  as  the  greatest  man  of 
all  time,  not  only  of  the  State  of 
Illinois  or  of  these  United  States, 
but  of  the  entire  world.  His  life 
W  service;  his  preseverence  in 
Vhat  he  believed  to  be  the  right: 
his  trust  in  Divine  guidance  to  see 
the  right  and  his  concern  and  inter- 
est in  the  welfare  of,  all  the  people, 
have   set  him   apart     among     great 


Should  Become   Slirine 

"We  trust  th$t  this  memorial  may 
lerve  as  a  shrine  around  which  our 
Vouth  may  gather,  and  serve  to 
keep  afresh  in  their  hearts  and 
tninds  the  life  and  words  of  this 
preat  man;  that  that  may  serve  as 
the  model  by  which  thoy  shall  strive 
to  fashion  their  lives,  and  help  them 
to  build  into  their  characters,  hon- 
esty, Integrity,  courage  and  the 
tnany  other  noble  attributes  of  this 
man;  that  they  may  learh  from  this 
life,  the  lesson  of  charity  for  their 
lellow  man  and  unselfish  service 
tor  the  common  good  of  all;  that 
they  may  more  fully  appreciate  the 
truth  that  the  great  man  does  not 
live  for  self  alone  and  that  he  who 
has  so  lived  has  been  of  no  benefit 
to  the  world  in  which  he  has  spent 
his  allotted  time,  but  that  the  truly 
preat  are  those  who  have  given  of 
Ihe  best  of  their  lives  in  service  for 
others; 

"To  receive  this  gift  from  our 
friend  and  neighbor,  who  from  a 
humble  beginning  has  by  his  tire- 
less and  unceasing  efforts,  builded 
the  immense  business  which  he  now 
controls  and  operates,  is  especially 
pleasing  to  us.  A  man,  who,  though 
heavily  weighted  with  his  own  bus- 
iness care,  has  ever  kept  his  inter- 
est in  the  welfare  of  his  commun- 
ity. A  man  who  in  the  past  gave 
of  his  time,  to  serve  this  City  as 
Its  mayor,  and  whose  record  there 
may  well  stand  as  an  example  to 
his  successors;  a  man  who  has  serv- 
ed this  district  honorably  and  ably 
In  the  State  Legislature,  and  whose 
keen  interest  still  continues  in  the 
affairs  of  his,  City,  County,  State 
and  Nation. 

"Receiving  this  gift  from  such  a 
man  is  greatly  appreciated  by  the 
people  of  Stephenson  County,  and 
again,  Mr.  Rawleigh,  we  thank 
you." 


men  as  the  greatest. 
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GREAT  G  .'.TIIERJNG  ASSEMBLES 

TO    DO    HONOR    TO 

LINCOLN 

STATUE  0NVEILED  AT  TAYLOR 
PARK,  IMPRESSIVE  CEREMONIES 


Great    Emancipator   Seemed    Present 
in  Spirit   at   Cele- 
bration 


Coulrl  ihe  immortal  Lincoln  havfl 
been  present  in  the  flesh  today,  to 
view  the  throng  gathered  to  do  hom- 
age to  his  name  at  the  unveiling  ol 
his  stature  in  Taylor  park,  he  would 
have  been  cognizant  of  the  fail 
that   American   patriotism  still  lives. 

Coming  from  far  and  near  to  com* 
memorate  the  occasion  made  possi- 
ble through  the  generosity  of  W.  T. 
Rawleigh,  donor  of  the  magnificent 
bronze  statue  of  the  Great  Emanci- 
pator, the  assemblage  that  stood  in 
reverence  as  the  canvas  droppeil 
from  the  heroic  figure  mounted  oit 
its  double  granite  base,  brought 
back  memories  of  that  far  distant 
day  when  the  nation  was  torn  will* 
strife  and  the  approaching  wat 
clouds  hovering  nearer  through  suril 
incidents  ;js  the  now  famous  debate 
made  subsequent  history  In  whlclf) 
the  city  of  Freeport  and  her  citi* 
zens   played    an   Important    part. 

Early  this  morning  akin  to  the  daj> 
in  1S5S  when  the  two  st~ 'warts  ol 
the  nation  in  debate  drew  thousand^ 
io  this  city,  the  etreeta  began  i<i 
reflect  the  spirit  of  the  occasion  an<» 
all  highways  led  to  Freeport  as  old 
and  young,  former  visitors  to  th»; 
original  debate,  and  youngsters  ea^« 
er  to  catch  the  fpirit  of  today  gatln 
<-7-ed  to  witness  the  ceremonies  than 
gave  to  the  ~  ;  munit>  a  permanent 
reminder  us*;  A.a-i;cs-,i  liberty  wa( 
a  thing  worth  fighting  and  dying 
for. 

In  the  presence  of  a  throng  far  iic 
excess  of  tha  15,000  people  who 
crowded  Into  Freeport  seventy-on* 
years  ago  today  from  all  of  the  eur- 
rounding  country,  an  heroic  statu* 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  was  unveiled 
with  appropriate  exercises  this  after- 
noon. The  great  crowd  that  madal 
its  pilgrimage  to  Freeport  today  was 
unlike  that  of  seventy-one  years  ago. 
Then  the  great  part  w«r«  farmer* 
and  plain  folk  of  the  prairies  agitated 
over  the  burning  issue  ol  slavery. 
which    they   came   to    hear   clarified. 


Today  the  throng  also  included 
people  from  the  same  great  prairlei 
stretches,  but  with  them  came  larg« 
numbers  of  distinguished  citizens, 
public  officials,  noted  historians  an* 
Lincoln  scholars  and  delegations  of 
various  organizations,  who  came  ta 
pay  tribute  to  the  greatness  ot 
Abraham  Lincoln. 

Of  particular  Interest  was  a  vener- 
able group  of  men  and  women,  whos«j 
enviable  distinction  was  that  they 
had  heard  one  or  more  of  the  debates 
between  Lincoln  and  Douglas  in  the 
summer  and  fall  of  1858.  Also  con- 
spicuous in  the  group  of  distinguish* 
ed  visitors  was  an  official  delegation, 
from  the  legislature  of  Wisconsin. 
now  in  session,  which  unanimously 
adopted  a  resolution  to  send  a  dele* 
gation   to  the  unveiling. 

Freeport  was  in  gala  attire  to  wel. 
come  its  visitors.  The  main  streets 
of  the  city  were  decorated  with 
national  colors  and  large  pictures  of 
Lincoln.  Enthusiasm  ran  high.  At 
the  entrance  to  Taylor  park  and 
some  of  the  principal  streets  leading? 
into  the  heart  of  the  city  were  orna- 
mental arches  of  the   same  colors. 

The  statue,  which  was  the  gift  to 
Freeport  of  Hon.  W.  T.  Rawleigh, 
prominent  local  manufacturer,  is  the 
first  statue  of  its  kind  to  be  made 
and  the  first  one  to  mark  one  of  the 
seven  debate  spots  of  the  Lincoln- 
Douglas  campaign.  It  represents 
Lincoln  in  the  earlier  period  of  life, 
before  he  wore  a  beard  and  when  in 
his  strong  mid-manhood.  It  stands 
in  a  natural  setting  of  trees  in 
Taylor  park,  similar  to  that  early 
setting  under  spreading  trees,  where 
the  famous  debate  was  held. 

The  statue  is  the  work  of  Leonard 
Crunelle,  Chicago  sculptor  of  tha 
Taft  studios,  and  is  regarded  as  a 
notable  work  of  art.  Mr.  Crunelle  is 
also  the  sculntor  of  the  statues  of 
Governors  Richard  J.  Oglesby  and 
John  M.  Palmer  both  distinguished 
governor  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Rawleigh, 
donor  of  tha  statue,  has  himself  long 
been  an  earnest  and  sympathetic 
student  of  Lincoln  and  the  ideals  he 
represented,  as  well  as  of  the  civil 
war  and  the  other  great  figures 
which  grew  out  of  it. 

The  exercises  were  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Lincoln-Douglas 
Society  of  Freeport,  an  organization 
formed  for  the  purptose  of  preserv-  [ 
ing  and  fostering'  the  great  historical 
heritage  of  Freeport,  brought  to  it 
by  the  memorable  debate  of  1S58. 

One  of  the  most  notable  features  i 
of  the  celebration  was  a  splendid  j 
exhibit  of  Lincoln  and  pioneer  relics 
of  the  period,  which  was  housed  in 
the  spacious  hall  of  the  Masonic 
temple.  This  exhibit,  which  attract- 
ed the  intense  interest  of  thousands, 
was  drawn  from  many  of;  the  public 
nnd  private  Lincoln  collections  of 
Illinois  and  surrounding  states,  and 
included  original  letters  of  Lincoln, 
rare  pictures,  pamphlets  and  books 
of  the  period,  and  other  mementoes 
of  various  kinds.  Some  of  these 
were  from  the  Oakleaf  collection  of 
Molme  and  the  Hauberg  collection 
of  Rock  Islajid,  as  well  as  some  from 
the  state  historical  museum  of  Wis- 1 
tonsin. 

The  high  note  of  the  exercises  was, 


sounded  by  United  States  Senator 
George  W.  Norria  of  Nebraska,  who 
made  the  principal  address.  He 
stated  that  all  the  great  problems 
which  confront  the  American  people 
today  could  be  solved  by  an  adher- 
ance  to  and  an  application  of  the 
principles  and  ideals  which  governed 
Lincoln   in  all   of  his  public  service. 
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Creator  of  Statue, 
"Lincoln,  the  Debater" 
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LEONARD  CRUNELLE 

Leonard  Crunelle,  sculptor  of  tlie 
Lincoln    statue,    was    born    in    Lens,  j 
Pasde-Calais,  France,  and  is  57  years  | 
old.   He  has  been  a  pupil  of  Lorado 
Taft  and  the  Art  Institute,  Chicago, ' 
since  1901.     His  principal  works  are- 
statue    of     Gov.      Richard     Oglesby,  j 
Lincoln    Park,    Chicago;    statue    of 
Gov.    John    M.    Palmer,    Springfield, 
111.     He  is  a  member  of  the  Society 
of    Western    Artists,    Chicago    Soci- 
ety of  Artists  and  also  of  the  famous 
Cliff    Dwellers    Society      which    was 
founded    by    Hamlin      Garland,      the 
distinguished  author.  Several  months 
were  spent   in  designing  the  statue 
of      Lincoln      the      Debater."        Me* 
Crumelle  is  regarded  as  one    of    the 
outstanding   sculptors    of    America. 


IN  MJSMOKFt)F  FAMED  DE- 
BATED— Bronze  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  the  work  of  Leonard 
Crunell,  Chicago  sculptor,  ready 
for  unveiling  exercises  in  Free- 
port,  HI.,  Aug.  27th,  commemo- 
rates a  famous  debate  betwee 
Lincoln  and  Stephen  A.  Tfou 
las  on  the  slavery  issue. 


Donor  of  Statue 

Lincoln  the  Debajte/' 

•  ■  ■ "  ■» 


W.    T.    RAWLEIGH 

The  citizen  who  donated  the 
i  statue  of  Lincoln  the  Debater  has 
been  an  admirer  of  Lincoln  for 
many  years.  While  attending 
schools,  as  a  mere  boy  he  became  in- 
terested in  Lincoln  and  has  never 
lost    that    interest. 

He  came  to  Freeport  in  1889  and 
started  the  W.  T.  Rawlelgh  com- 
pany In  1895.  He  has  held  various 
public  offices  and  at  all  times*  has 
taken  an  interest  in  civic  affairs. 
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SITE  OF 


VICTORY  HONORS 
HIM  AS  DEBATER 


Bronze  Statue,  Gift  of  Citi- 
zen, Unveiled  at  Free- 
port,  Illinois 


Special  to  Thb  Christian  Sciencb  Monitor 
i  "  FREEPORT,    111.— The    figure    of 
Abraham      Lincoln,      the      debater, 
emerged  in  bronze  Aug.  27  to  take 
its    rightful    place   in    Freeport,   the 
:Bcene  of  his  memorable  debate  with 
Stephen    A.    Douglas,   Aug.   27,   1858, 
■when  an  heroic  statue  of  the  Emanci- 
pator was  unveiled.    The  crowd  was 
unlike  that  of  71  years   ago,   when 
;  the  greater   part   were   farmers  and 
j  plain    folk    of   the   prairies    agitated 
over   the   burning   issue   of   slavery, 
jwhich    they    came   to   hear    clarified. 
The     new    throng    included    people 
from  the  same  great  prairie  stretches, 
,"but  with  them  came  large  numbers 
'of  distinguished   citizens,  public   of- 
ficials, historians  and  Lincoln  schol- 
ars   and   delegations   of  various   or- 
Iganizations. 
Of  particular  interest  was  a  group 
whese  distinction  was  that  they  had 
beard  one  or  more  of  the  debates  be- 
tween  Lincoln 'and   Douglas  in   the 
summer  and  fall  of  1858.  Also  con- 
spicuous  in   the  group  was  an   offi- 
cial delegation  from  the  Legislature 
of  Wisconsin. 

The  statue,  which  was  the  gift  to 

Freeport    of   W..  T.    Rawleigh,    local 

anufacturer,  represents  Lincoln  in 

he  earlier  period  of  life,  before  he 

ore  a  beard  and  when  in  his  strong 
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midmanhood.  It  stands  in  a  natural 
setting  of  trees  in  Taylor  Park,  simi- 
lar to  most  of  the  settings  under 
spreading  trees,  where  the  famous 
debates  were  held. 

The  statue  is  the  work  of  Leonard 
Crunelle,  Chicago  sculptor  of  the  Taffc, 
studios.  Mr.  Crunelle  is  also  thej 
sculptor  of  the  statues  of  Richard. 
J.  Oglesby  and  John  M.  Palmer,  both, 
former  Governors  of  Illinois.  Mr, 
Rawleigh,  donor  of  the  statue,  is  a 
student  of  Lincoln  and  the  ideals  he 
represented,  as  well  as  of  the  Civil 
War  and  other  great  figures  which 
grew  out  of  it. 

The  exercises  were  held  under  aus- 
pices of  the  Lincoln-Douglas  Society 
of  Freeport. 

One  of  the  most  notable  features;; 
of  the  celebration  was  an  exhibit  of! 
Lincoln  and  pioneer  relics  of  the;j 
period,  drawn  from  many  of  the 
public  and  private  Lincoln  collec- 
tions of  Illinois  and  surrounding 
states,  and  included  original  letters] 
of  Lincoln,  rare  pictures,  pamphlets' 
and  books  of  the  period,  and  other 
mementos  of  various  kinds. 

The  high  note  of  the  exercises  was. 
sounded  by  George  W.  Norris  (R.),- 
Senator  from  Nebraska,  who  made! 
the  principal  address.  He  stated  that: 
all  great  problems  which  confront 
the  American  people  today  could  be 
solved  by  an  adherence  to  and  an 
application  of  the  ideals  which  gov-} 
erned  Lincoln  in  all  of  bis  public 
service. 

Phillip  F.  La  Follette,  Madison,  son 
of  the  late  Senator  Robert  M.  Lai| 
Follette  and  who  was  one  of  the: 
speakers  at  the  unveiling  of  his* 
father's  statue  at  Washington,  was' 
chairman  of  the  day. 

Dr.  Herbert  J.  Burgstahler,  presi- 
dent of  Cornell  College,  Mt.  Vermyv 


la.,  and  Dr.  John  Wesley  Hill--" 
cellor  of  Lincoln 


Memorial  \* 
sity,  also  discussed  the  signifies 
of  the  Lincoln-Douglas  debat? 
the  solution  of  the  slavery  qu' 
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yeeport  Kite  ■■ 
Stolen  by  St&te 

Wisconsin  Well  Rep- 
resented at  Lincoln 
Unveiling 

BY    RICHARD   8.   DAyft  «V 

OK  THE   JOLR.NAL  STAfF  >*-.»' 

Freeport,  ILI. — Another  bifrday  lor 
Freeport  has  come  and  gone.  Vis- 
itors have  departed,  home  townerr 
have  returned  to  work.  The  holiday 
is  over.  The  only  difference  now  is 
that  Taylor  park  his  a  beautiful 
statue  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

The  unveillHg"  UrtllaT'statue  Tues- 
day afternoon,  with  thousands  look 
ing  on  and  listening,  was  what  pro- 
vided the  holiday.  It  was  a  glorious 
day— weather  perfect,  big  ati-nid 
ance  and  plenty  of  speeches,  Free- 
port  simply  closed  up  snop  and  went 
out  to  the  park  and  all  the  evicionce 
indicated  that  everyone  enjoyed 
himself. 

W.  T.  Rawleigh,  the  big  bus;r.ess 
man  of  Freeport,  the  man  who  be- 
gan with  horse  liniment  and  waund 
up  with  millions  and  the  end  is  no' 
yet,  is  the  donor  of  the  statue.  Leon- 
ard Crunelle,  Chicago,  is  the  sculp- 
tor. Together  they  have  given  Free 
pert  something  that  will  last. 

Lincoln  the  Lawyer 

If  a  man  who  knows  nothing  ol 
art  can  be  permitted  to  judge,  the 
statue  is  magnificent.  It  represeots 
Lawyer  Lincoln,  not  President  Lin 
coin,  the  Lincoln  of  the  deair.K.ss 
debates  with  Douglas,  the  Lincoln 
who  ran  for  the  senate.  The  familiar 
figure  stands  tall  and  gaunt,  m 
bronze,  one  hand  gripping  a  manu- 
script behind  his  back. 

Two  little  boys,  grandsons  ol  Mr. 
Rawleigh,  pulled  the  strings  nnat 
drew  the  shroud  from  the  statue 
Tuesday  afternoon  and  the  >rcat 
ciowd  stood  bareheaded  as  the  pahd 
played  "The  Star  Spangled  Banner." 
It  was  an  impressive  spectacle,  tor 
every  eye  was  turned  toward  toe 
towering  figure  standing  there  and 
whimsically  looking  down  on  the  al- 
most worshipful  faces  of  young  and 
•eld;  --—      -  — 

It  was,  for  the  most  part,  a  day 
for  the  old  The  Lincoln-Douglas 
society  of  Freeport  had  planned 
things  so  that  those  who  were  pres- 
ent when  the  debate  of  exactly  71 
years  ago  took  place  should  be  the 
honored  guests.  They  had  the  front 
seats.  They  wore  badges  provln«* 
that  they  had  heard  the  debate. 
They  had  their  pictures  taken  right 
and  left  and  they  were  interviewed. 
It  was  just  a  grand  day. 

Twins,  87,  in  Honored  Group 

Both  men  and  women,  an  astonish- 
ing  number  of  them,  considering 
those  71  years,  were  in  the  honored 
group.  There  were,  for  example,  the 
little  Little  sisters,  twins,  who  Will 
be  87  Oct.  19.  Now  they  are  Mrs. 
Harriet  Little  Middour,  Mount  Mor- 
ris, 111.,  and  Mrs.  Martha  Little 
Smith,  Oregon,  111.  At  the  time  of 
the  debate  they  were  just  about  16. 
But  they  drove  over  from  Mount 
Morris  with  their  father  and  mother 
and  heard  every  word  of  the  speak- 
ing.,  .     ; 


ft*Wner,  wore  ft  campaign  badge  oi 
18fifi  bearing'  the  inscription:  "He- 
piijyicari  Candidates— For  President, 
Abe?  Lincoln  of  Illinois.  For  Vice 
President,  Hannibal  Hamlin  ol 
Maine."  Funny  how  that  man  "dam 
lin  has  been  neglected,  but  anyhow 
the  badge  proved  that  Mr.  Rtmuauo 
knew  how  to  vote  as  we]l  as  Mw  to 
report.  •       ■  ■■'';■' 

Wisconsin  sort  of  stole  the  exer- 
cises from  Illinois.  As  befitted  a 
descendant  of  the  La  Follettes  «no 
once  were  neighbors  of  the  Lincoins, 
Fhil  La  Follette  was  chairman  ol 
the  afternoon.  The  Wisconsui  legis- 
lature was  represented  by  a  delega- 
tion consisting  of  Senators  E  J. 
Roethe  and  Elmer  S.  Hall  and  As 
semblymen  Moulton  B.  Goff,  Chrif 
N.  Saugen  and  John  S.  Jackson 
Speaker  Charles  B.  Perry  and  Lfeut 
Gov.  Henry  A.  Huber  were  on  Hand 
President  Glenn  Frank  of  the  uni- 
versity and  others  from  Madison 
were  present. 

Norm'  Talk  Goes  Well 

Stevenson  county,  of  which  Free- 
port  is  the  county  seat,  is  known  as 
one  of  those  rock  ribbed  Republican 
centers  and  it  was  a  matter  of  some 
doubt  as  to  how  the  crowd  would 
take  the  address  of  Senator  George 
W  Norris,  Nebraska,  the  chief  speak-  j 
er  of  the  day.  It  turned  out  that  the' 
crowd  took  it  exceedingly  well,  and 
enjoyed  the  vigorous  way  in  which 
the  senator  laid  about  him  right  and 
left  after  his  eulcgy  cf  Lincoln  and 
swatted  many  a  good  Republican 
leader  squarely  in  the  eye.    . 

In  the  hotel  lobbies  after  the  exer- 
cl; :  ~,  little  groups  of  stern  faced  men 
gathered  to  discuss  the  day's  events 
and  some  of  them  declared  that  Mr. 
Lr.  Follette  and  Senator  Norris  had 
sort  of  taken  advantage  of  them. 
There  was,  however,  nothing  they 
could  do  about  it  then. 

After  all  it  didn't  seem  to  make 
much  difference  for  it  was  Lincoln 
whom  the  people  were  thinking 
about.  The  flags  in  the  streets  were 
for  Lincoln,  the  parading  Legion 
band  was  for  him,  too,  and  the  list- 
eners of  1853  certainly  had  no  room; 
in  their  thoughts  for  anyone  else. 

Douglas  Not  Forgotten 
Freeport  folks  are  generous.  In 
their  store. windows  downtown  they 
had  the  picture  of  Douglas  along 
with  Lincoln's  and  there  was  not  a; 
word  to  show  that  one  was  honored 
above  the  other.  The  old  Brewster 
hotel,  which  stands  close  to  the  spot 
where  the  debate  was  held,  was  in 
its  glory.  The  room  where  Lincoln 
stayed  was  draped  with  bunting  and 
a  big  sign  told  the  world  that  the 
old  Brewster  house  had  known  the 
great. 

The  big  thing,  however,  was  the 
statue  in  the  .park.  Just  Lincolo.    j 
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Perhaps  the  most  interesting  old- 
timer  of  all  was  one  of  Wisconsin  s 
representatives,  M.  P.  Rinulaub, 
Platteville,  who  was  nob  only  pics 
ent  at  the  debate  71  years  ago  but 
reported  it  for  his  paper,  the  Warren 
till.)  Independent.  Mr.  Rindlaub,  in, 
addition    to    his    badge  as  Lincoln 
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Famous  Lincoln-Douglas 
Debate  Was  75  Years  Ago 


cares  and  responsibilities  of  the 
presidency  had  saddened  and 
sobered  bis  countenance  and 
spirit. 

The  chief!  oration  of  the  day 
will  be  given  by  United  States 
Senator  George  W.  Norris  of  Ne- 
braska. Other  speakers  at  the  un- 
veiling will  be  Leonard  Crunelle, 
sculptor;  W.  T.  Rawleigh,  donor 
of  t\\c  statue;    John  Wesley   Hill, 

ancellor   of    the    Lincoln    Memo- 


Hal  university;  Judge  John  A. 
Swanson  of  the  circuit  court,  Chi- 
cago, and  Dr.  11.  J.  Burgstahler, 
president      of      Cornell 

Mount  Vernon,  la. 


DES  MOINES   CIA.)   REGISTim 
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The  head  of  Uic  Lincoln  statue  to  be  unveiled  at  Freeport,  111., 
Aug.  27.    It  is  the  work  of  Leonard  Crunelle., 


Freeport,  111.,  Will  Mark 
Anniversary  Willi  Un- 
veiling of  Statue. 

(Special    Plspatrh    to    The    Register.) 

FREEPORT,  ILL. — In  observ- 
ance of  the  seventy-first  anniver- 
sary of  the  famous  Lincoln-Doug- 


las debate  in  Freeport,  Aug.  27, 
1858,  a  statue  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, the  debater,  will  be  un- 
veiled at  Taylor  park,  Freeport, 
Aug.  2  7  this  year,  with  notable 
ceremonies. 

This  '  statue  Is  the  work  of 
Leonard  Crunelle,  Chicago  sculp- 
tor of  (he  Taft  studios.  It  is  of 
heroic  size  and  represents  Lin- 
coln in  the  full  vigor  of  his  man- 
hood,  kern    and   alert,    before   the 


If  Another  Lincoln  Statue. 

''.  The  Image  of  Abra*R?efiP<r&*r(66ln  is  one  of 
those  most  deeply  imbedded  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  American  people.  But  there  are 
liKiny  Llncolns  that  make  up  that  Image,  since 
it  he  life  of  tile  martyred  president  reflects  so 
many  phases  and  episodes.  We  think  of  Lin- 
<  oln,  (he  emancipator;  of  Lincoln,  the  rail  split- 
ter; of  Lincoln,  the  saddened  president,  worn 
out  hy  the  burdens  of  war,  and  of  Lincoln,  the 
motherless  boy,  to  name  only  a  few  of  the 
la  miliar  images. 

At  Freeport,  111.,  the  other  day  there  was 
unveiled  a  statue  to  Lincoln,  the  debater.  The 
ceremony  took  place  on  the  seventy- first  an- 
niversary of  the  famous  debate  there  between 
Lincoln    and    Dou?las.      It   wag   there    that    the 

latter  voiced  what  came  to  be  known  as  the 
"Freeport  heresy,"  that  cost  Lincoln  the  sen- 
atorship  that  year  but  that  ultimately  cost 
Doug-las  the  presidency.  The  figure  is  that  of 
a  keenly  alert  Lincoln,  fired  by  the  spirit  of 
the  debate,  a  figure  quite  foreign  to  the  sad- 
dened, careworn  Lincoln  that  so  many  re- 
member. 

In  a  way,  this  new  statute  of  Lincoln  is  a 
memorial  to  debating  and  public  discussion, 
too,  which  reached  a  peak  in  "the  days  of  Lin- 
coln and  Douglass  by  comparison  with  which 
present  day  public  speaking  seems  puny  and 
ineffective.  What  an  opportunity  was  lost 
when  the  radio  came  75  years  too  late!  It  is 
good  to  have  another  statue  of  Lincoln,  and  It 
Is  particularly  appropriate  to  have  one  erected 
to  commemorate  so  important  a  phase  of  his 
life.  The  nation  cannot  have  too  many  Lirf- 
toln  statues;  it  needs  all  the  reminder^*-©!  him  , 
Wiat  it  can  get.  j/ 

Columbus.  0.  State  Journal 
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,  THE  APOSTLE  OF  LIBERTY 
in  bronze  looks  down  on  the  scene 
of  the  Lincoln-Douglas  debate  at 
Freeport,  111.  The  dedication,  com- 
memorating the  seventy-second  an- 
niversary of  the  debate,  took  place 
at  Freeport  last  week.  The  new 
Lincoln  statue  is  by  Leonard  Gru- 
nelle  of  Chicago,  shown  at  work 
upon  it  here. 

(Photograph  from  Wide  World.) 
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Unveiling  of  "Lincoln  the  Debater"  at  Fre.eport,  111. 
REMARKS 

OF 

HON.   GEORGE    H.   MOSES 

of    n  e  w    ii  a  mps  h  ike 

In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 

Wednesday,  September  .18  {legislative  day  of  Monday,  September 

9),  1929 


ADDRESS    DELIVERED   BY    DK.    JOHN    WESLEY    HILL,    CHANCEL- 
LOR OF  THE   LINCOLN   MEMORIAL   UNIVERSITY 


Mr.  MOSES.  Mr.  President,  on  (lie  27th  of  last  August  at 
Freeport,  111.,  on  the  seventy-first  anniversary  of  the  Lincoln- 
Douglas  debate,  a  statue  of  "Lincoln  the  Debater"  was  un- 
veiled. One  of  the  addresses  delivered  on  that  occasion  has 
already  been  printed  in  the  Record.  I  now  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  print  in  the  Record  an  address  delivered  on  that  occasion 
by  Dr.  John  Wesley  Hill,  chancellor  of  the  Lincoln  Memorial 
University,  of  Cumberland  Gap,  Tenu. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

Doctor  Hill  spoke  as  follows : 

Mr.  Chairman  and  follow  citizens,  I  bring  to  this  notable  occasion  tho 
greetings  and  congratulations  of  Lincoln  Memorial  University.  It  is 
appropriate  that  this  institution,  founded  at  Cumberland  Gap,  the  inter- 
section of  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  and  Virginia,  by  the  battle-scarred  vet- 
eran, Gen.  O.  O.  Howard,  at  the  suggestion  of  Lincoln,  for  the  educa- 
tional uplift  of  the  descendants  of  the  American  pioneers,  the  stock: 
from  which  Lincoln  came,  should  join  in  these  felicitations  and  offer  at 
the  shrine  of  "Lincoln,  the  debater,"  this  tribute  to  "Lincoln,  the 
inspired  leader." 

Great  leaders  are  priceless.  The  centuries  are  the  silent  priests  that 
enthrone  them.  When  the  investment  a  man  makes  of  himself  in  his 
own  day  yields  increasing  dividends  in  succeeding  days  it  is  evident  that 
he  did  not  receive  his  dues  while  he  lived.  Post-mortem  eulogy  is  only 
back  pay.  History  can  neither  be  flattered  nor  bribed.  Its  verdict  is 
final.  Opinions  at  last  ripen  into  judgment.  Eulogies  expiate  epithets  ; 
beatitudes  are  bestowed  where  bread  was  once  begrudged.  It  was  the 
Galilean  who  declared,  "A  prophet  is  not  without  honor  save  iu  his  own 
country."  That  is  true  of  all  the  prophets  ;  stones  have  been  their  bread 
and  bid.  Lincoln's  was  no  exception  to  this  rule.  Ho  was  slandered 
and  maligned,  criticized  and  cartooned,  assailed  and  assassinated. 
To-day  he  is  pedestaled  in  the  Westminster  of  universal  love. 

We  are  still  too  near  the  epoch  in  which  he  wrought  to  make  an  accu- 
rate measurement  of  his  greatness.  As  we  study  the  slowly  revolving 
crystal  of  his  life  we  catch  the  intermingling  of  those  great  qualities 
which  were  wrought  into  his  character — meekness  without  stupidity, 
patience  without  indolence,  courage  without  rashness,  caution  without 
fear,  reason  without  infidelity,  faith  without  superstition,  justice  without 
vindictiveuess,  patriotism  without  ostentation,  statesmanship  without 
sensation,  and  progress  without  revolution. 

He  has  grown  more  since  his  translation  than  any  other  man  In 
history. 

What  is  the  secret  of  his  ever  enlarging  Influence?  It  is  not  in  his 
statesmanship  nor  in  his  oratory  nor  in  his  amazing  common  sense. 
Hamilton  was  a  greater  statesman;  Webster  his  superior  as  an  orator, 
while  Franklin,  the  practical   philosopher,  coined   more  maxims. 

What  then  is  the  secret  of  Lincoln's  growing  influence?  When  a  man 
discerns  and  appropriates  the.  purpose  the  Infinite  projects  into  the 
period  in  which  he  lives,  he  is  lifted  into  immortality  by  the  power  of 
that  purpose.  Copernicus  is  enthroned  in  the  astronomic  world  ;  Plato 
in  the  philosophic  ;  Darwin  in  the  biologic.  Lincoln's  throne  is  not  in 
any  of  these.  The  ideal  which  he  discovered  was  not  revealed  in  the 
material  nor  in  the  philosophic,  nor  in  the  biologic,  but  in  the  human. 
He  became  the  interpreter  of  spiritual  law — the  divine  purpose  in  rela- 
tion   lo  humanity.      He   did   not   delve   into   rocks   and   fossils,    but   into 
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spiritual  realities — liberty,  equality,  honesty,  charity,  courage,  courtesy, 
forgiveness,  fidelity  to  duty.  The  world  may  forget  the  astronomer, 
philosopher,  and  biologist,  but  down  to  the  end  of  time  humanity  will 
read  over  and  over  again  the  simple  story  of  the  tears  and  tenderness, 
the  pity  and  patience,  the  heroism  and  martyrdom  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

And  what  was  the  great  thought  with  which  Lincoln  became  iden- 
tified— the  principle  which  he  discerned  and  to  which  he  dedicated  his 
life?  It  was  that  of  the  divine  right  of  liberty  in  man — equal  oppor- 
tunity for  all  on  the  ground  of  our  common  humanity.  That  is  the 
principle  laid  bare  by  Lincoln,  the  cardinal  principle  of  democracy.  That 
America  adheres  in  practice  to  this  principle,  Lincoln  is  the  answer. 
See  him  rising  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  ;  no  feudal  classes,  no 
inherited  birthrights,  no  legal  privileges  restraining  his  march.  To  be 
of  the  people,  for  them,  and  in  touch  with  them  ;  to  work  for  their 
welfare  and  elevation,  to  believe  that  one's  interest  is  their  interest; 
this  is  democracy  in  action  and  this  is  Abraham  Lincoln.  This  is  Lin- 
coln throughout  bis  whole  career  ;  in  the  White  House,  no  less  than  iu 
his  father's  log  cabin  on  the  farm  or  In  the  humble  lawyer's  cottage  at 
Springfield.  The  plain  unassuming  citizen,  the  kindly  hearted  neighbor, 
the  advocate  of  the  poor  man,  the  counselor  of  the  widow,  the  dispenser 
of  mercy ;  never  arrogant,  never  haughty,  ever  the  servant  of  his 
fellows. 

Ah,  the  democratic  Lincoln  !  Who  is  so  un-American  as  not  to 
admire,  not  to  love  him,  not  to  see  in  him,  through  his  whole  career 
the  exemplification  of  Americanism.  And  in  the  light  of  this  revelation, 
we  love  the  very  excesses  of  his  democracy,  the  overplainness  of  manner 
and  of  dress  ;  his  neglect  of  social  forms,  his  aversion  to  the  trappings 
of  official  dignity — unnecessary  survivals,  one  might  be  tempted  to  say, 
of  the  backwoods  and  the  prairies,  yet,  those  strange,  and  at  times 
grotesque  peculiarities  were  the  trade-marks  of  his  greatness. 

Painters  often  overdraw  their  lines,  to  make  the  more  striking  and 
impressive  the  subtle  meaning  of  their  pencils  ;  and  so,  in  heroes  whom 
God  would  lift  into  the  wondering  gaze  of  the  world,  there  are  the  seem- 
ing excesses  of  their  characteristics,  so  that  they  can  not  be  easily 
passed  by  or  forgotten.  It  is  not  necessary  that  every  true  American 
should  at  some  period  of  his  life  have  driven  a  Uatboat  on  the  waters 
of  the  Mississippi,  nor  split  rails  in  the  forest,  nor  lived  in  a  3-faced 
shack.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  true  American  should  bring  into 
his  station  of  life  the  rural  manners  of  the  backwoods,  nor  the  uncon- 
ventional airs  of  the  frontier,  nor  is  the  extraordinary  ever  to  become 
the  ordinary. 

This  is  needed  for  the  true  American  :  That  he  hold  the  lowest  place 
in  the  social  edifice  to  be  as  honorable  as  the  highest,  if  duty  attached 
to  it  is  well  done  ;  that  he  hold  the  lowest  place  to  be  the  starting  point 
to  the  highest,  if  merit  adorns  the  occupant  and  that  he  hold  himself, 
whatever  his  station  iu  life,  to  be  the  servant  of  his  country  and  of  his 
fellovvman.  That  this  lesson  be  taught  beyond  possible  failure,  there 
must  be  an  exemplar  by  whom  it  is  to  be  revealed  in  manner  that  may 
be  seen  and  heard  beyond  the  possibility  of  misunderstanding. 

And  so,  in  the  order  of  divine  Providence,  Abraham  Lincoln  appears 
as  the  prophet  of  a  new  day,  the  herald  of  the  dawn  of  brotherhood, 
the  incarnation  of  all  the  concealed  and  revealed  wealth  of  American- 
ism, the  embodiment  of  the  divine  ideal  of  equal  liberty  for  all.  That 
this  was  his  contribution  to  America  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  to-day 
Lincoln  and  liberty  are  interchangeable  terms,  that  no  one,  certainly  no 
American,  can  think  of  the  one  without  the  other.  It  was  Lincoln's 
discernment  of  this  divine  right  of  liberty  that  strengthened  him  for 
that  deathless  epoch  in  which  he  towered  like  the  Colossus  of  the  desert, 
from  his  girth  up,  above  all  the  neighboring  gods  standing  upright  on 
their  pedestals.  It  became  to  him  a  sort  of  religion,  inspiring  him  to 
strip  slavery  of  its  economic  and  political  aspects  and  test  it  in  the 
crucible  of  justice.  Others  might  discuss  surface  phases,  but  to  Lincoln 
it  was  a  question  of  right  or  wrong. 

In  his  Cooper  Union  speech  he  declared:  "If  slavery  is  right,  all 
words,  acts,  laws,  and  constitutions  against  it  are  themselves  wrong  and 
should  be  silenced  and  swept  away.  If  it  is  right,  we  can  not  jirslly 
object  to  its  universality.  All  the  advocates  of  slavery  ask  we  could 
readily  grant  if  we  thought  slavery  right.  All  we  ask  they  could  readily 
grant  if  they  thought  if  wrong."  These  axiomatic  declarations  lifted 
the  slavery  controversy  out  of  mere  sectional  and  partisan  contention 
to  the  lofty  heights  of  pure  morality.  The  timeservers  of  the  day  did 
not  take  to  this  setting  of  the  issue.  Every  phase  of  expediency,  every 
shade  of  selfishness,  every  species  of  political  sophistry,   every  sanction 
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of  tradition  and  theology  wore  Invoked   to  escape  tne  crisis  which  was 
at   hand. 

At  the  Nation's  Capital  the  book  of  the  old  order  was  closing,  while 
upon  the  plains  of  Illinois  a  prophetic  scroll  was  unrolling  as  yet 
inscrutible  to  all  save  the  quaint,  gaunt  man  of  the  prairies.  The  hour 
had  .struck  for  a  shuffling  of  the  dry  bones  of  democracy.  Once  and 
for  all  t lie  least  and  humblest,  the  most  simple  and  unpretentious  of 
men  was  to  dispel  the  illusion  that  knowledge  is  confined  to  books, 
wisdom  to  schools,  power  to  patronage!  Once  and  for  all  he  was  to 
demonstrate  the  omnipotence  of  truth  and  the  reign  of  the  Eternal. 

One  gladiator  of  the  old  order  remained  unmoved  and  undisturbed 
in  the  dawu  of  the  new.  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  with  his  Roman  mien  and 
Athenian  polish  and  grand  manner,  master  of  invective,  fluent,  bold, 
magnetic,  and  popular,  stood  as  a  modern  Goliath  for  the  extension  and 
preservation  of  the  institution  of  slavery,  lie  stood,  the  seasoned  vet- 
eran that  he  was,  without  a  comparison  in  political  genius,  rooted  and 
grounded  in  brilliant  achievements,  having  successfully  filled  the  posi- 
tions of  State's  attorney,  member  of  the  Illinois  Legislature,  registrar 
of  land,  judge  of  the  State  supreme  court,  Member  of  Congress,  and 
Uniled  States  Senator.  A  story  of  political  advancement  without  com- 
parison, with  the  possible  exception  of  Henry  Clay. 

In  the  Senate  he  rose  to  unquestioned  leadership;  in  his  party  his 
influence  was  commanding,  he  having  barely  missed  Its  nomination  to 
the  Presidency  in  1856,  which  he  was  ready  to  grasp  in  I860.  It  was 
against  this  Douglas,  the  man  of  organizing  genius,  the  favorite  of  his 
party  in  Illinois  and  throughout  the  Nation,  at  home  on  the  platform 
and  in  the  forum,  the  debater,  the  orator,  the  scholar,  the  impersonation 
of  power  and  victory,  that  the  humble  prairie  lawyer  stood  that  day 
at  Freeport.  It  was  a  contest  between  liberty  and  bondage,  reason  and 
rhetoric,  progress  and  decadence.  Douglas  was  a  rhetorical  fencing 
master,  skilled  in  maneuver,  with  scarcely  an  equal  on  the  stump,  while 
in  the  Senate  he  was  feared  by  the  most  brilliant  for  his  instantaneous 
wit  and  enthralling  eloquence.  lie  was  short,  plump,  and  audacious. 
Lincoln  was  long  and  gaunt,  "  like  a  skeleton  in  clothes  "  ;  cool,  undis- 
mayed, serene.  The  one  was  educated  and  polished  ;  the  other  primitive 
and  untrained,  who  would  not  take  the  risk  of  being  "  merely  learned." 
Douglas  had  the  assurance  of  a  man  of  authority  ;  Lincoln  the  instinct 
of  a  disciple  of  the  truth,  controlled  by  reason  and  steadied  by  humor — 
"  the  balance  pole  of  his  genius,  enabling  him  to  cross  the  most  giddy 
heights  without   stumbling." 

Douglas  was  pyrotechnic  ;  Lincoln  as  steady  as  the  polar  star.  Doug- 
las was  replete  with  derision  and  satire ;  Lincoln  modest,  respectful, 
and  courteous.  Douglas  was  sophisticated  ;  Lincoln  syllogistic.  Doug- 
las entertained  ;  Lincoln  instructed.  Douglas  was  clothed  with  an 
atmosphere  of  insincerity  which  explains  his  inability  to  impart  con- 
viction to  those  who  heard  him  ;  Lincoln  was  logical  and  penetrating, 
radiating  the   calm,   inherent   strength   inseparable   from   power. 

What  enthralled  the  people  who  stood  before  Lincoln  that  day  was 
the  sight  of  a  man  who  was  as  sincere  as  he  was  strong;  fearless  as 
he  was  honest,  towering  above  them  in  that  psychic  radiance  that  per- 
meates iu  some  mysterious  way  into  the  inner  sanctuary  of  conscious- 
ness. The  enthusiasm  aroused  by  Douglas  was  wrought  out  of  dazzling 
epigrams,  stinging  satire,  ferocious  grimaces,  vulgar  abuse,  and  super- 
ficial eloquence.  He  was  a  match  for  the  politicians  born  within  the 
compass  of  his  own  intellectual  caliber,  bu.t  he  sought  iu  vain  to  side- 
step the  thrusts  of  the  swordsman  of  the  Sangamon. 

The  weight  of  Douglas  in  the  political  balance  was  purely  mate- 
rialistic, his  scales  of  justice  tipping  to  the  side  of  cotton,  slavery,  and 
expediency,  while  Lincoln  held  aloft  a  moral  standard  with  which  there 
could  be  no  compromise  and  from  which  there  could  be  no  retreat. 
Lincoln  exuded  something  spiritual  and  authoritative.  His  looks,  his 
voice,  his  words,  were  as  a  magical  distillation  dropped  into  the  seething 
cauldron  of  politics,  reacting  against  the  foam,  clarifying  the  turbid 
surface,  letting  the  people  see  the  bottom. 

Douglas  insisted  that  in  any  given  territory  the  people  had  the  right 
to  vote  slavery  up  or  down,  and  that  personally  he  did  not  care  whether 
they  voted  it  up  or  down.  Lincoln  replied  :  "  Is  It  not  a  false  states- 
manship that  undertakes  to  build  up  a  policy  upon  the  basis  of  caring 
nothing  about  the  very  thing  that  everybody  does  care  the  most  about?  " 
"  Judge  Douglas  may  say  he  cares  not  whether  slavery  is  voted  up  or 
down,  but  he  must  have  a  choice  between  a  right  thing  and  a  wrong 
thing.  lie  contends  that  'whatever  the  community  wants  it  should 
have  a  right  to  have.'  So  they  have  if  it  is  not  wrong,  but  if  it  is 
wrong  he  can  not  say  the  people  have  a  right  to  do  wrong.  He  says 
that  upon  the  score  of  equality  slaves  should  be  allowed  to  go  into  a 
new  territory  like  other  property.  This  is  logical  if  there  is  no  differ- 
ence between  slaves  and  other  property.  If,  however,  one  is  right  and 
the  other  is  wrong,  we  dare  not  institute  a  comparison  between  right 
and  wrong." 

Douglas  was  forced  into  a  corner  by  the  masterful,  moral  strength 
of  Lincoln.  Thus  driven,  attempting  to  stand  on  the  Dred  Scott  deci- 
sion and  squatter  sovereignty  at  one  and  the  same  time,  Lincoln  trans- 
fixed him  with  the  splinters  of  the  logical  absurdity  in  which  he  was 
caught  and  by  sheer  strength  of  reason  forced  the  doughty  Douglas 
into  the  paradox  that  the  people  had  the  right  to  drive  away  that  which 
had  a  right  to  stay.  I 


The  little  giant  shriveled  into  a  pigmy  in  the  relentless  grip  of  the 
man  of  steel. 

Lincoln  carried  the  popular  vote  for  United  States  Senator  but  was 
defeated  by  a  few  votes  in   the  legislature. 

Douglas  won  the  Senatorsliip  in  1858,  but,  as  Lincoln  prophesied,  he 
lost  the  Presidency  in  1860.  The  prescience  of  Lincoln  prevailed  over 
political  subterfuge  and  dlaletical  parrying,  and  drove  such  a  splitting 
wedge  into  the  heart  of  the  Democratic  Party  that  southern  Democrats, 
protesting  against  the  squatters'  sovereignty  doctrine  of  Douglas,  closed 
tile  door  of  the  White  House  to  him,  opening  it  to  the  man  who  two 
years  before  here  in  Freeport  had  pinioned  the  squatters'  sovereignty 
champion  with  tile  crucial  question  that  had  compassed  his  final  defeat. 

But  few  remain  who  were  eyewitnesses  to  that  titanic  combat.  We 
uncover  and  salute  the  remnant  of  Hie  great  multitude  present  upon 
that  occasion  who  honor  us  with  their  presence  here  to-day. 

It  is  well  tffSt  we  mark  this  spot  where  the  issue  was  fought  to  a 
finish  that  unborn  generations  may  not  forget  the  price  of  liberty  nor 
the  fierce  conflict  through  which  it  passed. 

All  bail  to  your  distinguished  fellow  citizen,  Mr.  \V.  T.  Itawleigh, 
through  whose  patriotic  spirit  and  devotion  to  the  ideals  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  we  dedicate  this  monument  here  to-day. 

As  a  Nation  we  have  entered  a  new  era.  America  has  stepped  from 
isolation  into  the  responsibilities  of  world-wide  relations.  George  Wash- 
ington advised  us  to  beware  of  "  entangling  alliances,"  but  that  was  in 
our  infancy,  when  the  problem  of  self-government  was  being  solved.  That 
problem  is  now  solved  ;  the  eagle  has  escaped  his  shell.  To-day  we  are 
a  world  power.  Where  Uncle  Sam  sits  is  the  bead  of  the  international 
table  and  whenever  our  flag  is  unfurled  it  is  greeted  as  the  symbol  of 
a  nation  that  stands  with  such  gentleness  toward  the  weak  and  strength 
toward  the  strong  that  the  world  has  coma  to  know  that  the  secret 
of  our  power  is  in  our  devotion  to  the  principles  for  which  Lincoln 
lived  and  died.  Lincoln's  face  Is  reflected  in  that  flag.  It  is  his  one 
indestructible  memorial — the  flag  of  freedom — the  insignia  of  a  reunited 
Nation.  We  have  passed  far  beyond  the  period  in  which  Lincoln 
wrought,  but  we  can  not  outlive  the  principles  which  he  enthroned. 
His  spiritual  leadership  is  the  greatest  inspiration  of  modern  times. 

Lincoln  is  the  guest  of  honor  here  to  day.  He  walks  in  our  midst, 
not  as  a  legendary  figure  clothed  in  the  soft  light  of  receding  history, 
nor  as  a  dim  specter  appearing  at  midday  as  at  midnight,  but  as  a  cos- 
mic soul  emancipated  from  the  unholy  thrall  of  time  and  place,  liberated 
from  the  trammels  of  birth  and  blood  and  race  and  State,  stepping 
silently  into  the  infinitude  of  humanity  ;  a  commanding  figure  standing 
with  mystic  mien  in  the  forefront  of  world  problems,  pointing  the  way 
toward  the  sun  path  of  spiritual  reality. 

Standing  upon  the  summit  of  these  American  centuries,  his  soul  calls 
to  the  soul  of  America  and  the  soul  of  America  is  responding  as  in 
the. sixties:  "We  are  coming,  Father  Abraham,"  nut  with  bayonets  of 
steel  but  "  with  bayonets  that  think,"  with  ideals  quickened  by  the  spirit 
of  Lincoln,  enthroned  in  the  Republic  he  saved. 

What  are  these  Ideals?  Law,  order,  and  constitutional  authority; 
life,  liberty,  property,  religious  tolerance,  racial  amity,  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness;  equality  before  the  law  and  educational  opportunity  for 
all ;  the  application  of  the  golden  rule  in  the  settlement  of  industrial 
problems;  "a  just  and  lasting  peace  among  ourselves  and  with  all 
nations";  and  tin;  settlement  of  every  problem  "with  malice  toward 
none  and  charity  for  all  "  and  with  "  firmness  in  the  right  as  God  gives 
us  to  see  the  right."  There  is  nothing  Utopian  nor  obsolete  in  these 
articles  of  faith.  They  are  instinct  with  life,  applicable  to  conditions 
to-day,  and  adaptable  to  all  times,  not  iridescent  baubles  of  political 
vacuity  but  a  body  of  faith  which  is  the  very  corner  stone  of  our  national 
greatness. 

My  friends,  there  has  never  been  a  time  in  our  history  when  we 
stood  in  such  need  of  the  ideals  of  Lincoln  as  now.  We  must  make 
of  these  principles  an  applied  science  to  our  national  needs.  Klhical 
tinkering,  psychological  cobbling,  anil  socialistic  whitewashing  will 
accomplish  nothing.  Only  the  spirit  of  Lincoln,  his  love  of  the  truth, 
his  sympathy  with  humanity,  his  devotion  to  liberty  and  justice,  and 
his  faith  in  the  eternal  will  bring  the  "New  birth  of  freedom"  for 
which  he  pled,  reinstate  democracy  as  the  invincible  bodyguard  of  lib- 
erty, and  preserve  our  representative  government  from  the  wrecking 
forces  of  ignorance  and  cupidity. 

We  are  at  the  forks  of  the  road.  Problems  to-day  are  as  grave  and 
perplexing  as  the  problems  to  which  Lincoln  brought  as  clear  a  mind 
and  pure  a  soul  as  modem  times  have  known.  Standing  here  at  the 
parting  of  the  ways,  which  way  shall  America  go?  Destiny  may  be  in 
the  next  step.  There  can  be  no  half-way  ground.  This  Nation  can  not 
long  endure  half  law  and  half  anarchy  ;  half  Constitution  and  half 
nullification  ;  half  Christian  and  half  pagan.  We  must  choose  between 
the  economic  and  the  spiritual  ;  the  communist  manifesto  and  the  Ser- 
mon on  the  Mount;  the  traditions  of  the  fathers  and  founders  of  the 
Republic  and  the  revolutionary  doctrines  of  Trotsky  and  Lenine,  the 
lowlands  of  materialism  and  the  religious  highlands  where  Lincoln  lived 
and  died  that  we  might  live,  and  where  he  is  pleading  as  loudly  to-day 
as  at  Gettysburg  that — 

"  Government  of  the  people,  for  the  people,  and  by  the  people  may 
not  perish  from  the  earth,"  . 
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July  10,    1930 
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Ethel  Henneford,  Assistant  Director 
Lincoln  National  Life  Insurance  Co. 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Dear  Madam: 

The  enclosed  booklet  is  in  answer  to  your  request  for  inform- 
ation concerning  the  Leonard  Orunelle  statue  in  our  city.   I 
could  send  you  portions  of  the  write-ups,  but  I  think  the  book- 
let itself  contains  most  of  the  facts. 

The  statue  is  10^  feet  high,  without  the  base.   I  could  find 
no  record  of  the  cost,  because  it  was  a  personal  gift  of  W.  T. 
Rawleigh. 


Sincerely  yours, 

Ruth  P.  Hughes 


September   Igth,  01931  • 

W.   T.   Rawleigh,   Esq., 
Freeport,   Illinois 

My  dear  Mr.  Rawleigh: 

I  greatly  appreciate  your  kindness  la 
presenting  me  a  copy  of  uFreeport's  Lincoln'',   which  I  have  read 
with  interest  and  pleasure.       The  hock  13   worthy  of  the  fine 
statue  of  our  great  Lincoln,   and.  fittingly  rounds  out  the 
generouaity  of  tho  donor*        I  as  especially  struck  by  the 
•simplicity*   of   the   statue,    so  typical  of  Lincoln,   and  Qy  the 
"beauty  of  the  features'    filled  with  firminess  In  that  which  he 
thought  was   right,   and  also   with  that  love  aad  charity  which 
were,   perhaps,   his  predominant  characteristic. 

I  was  also  particularly  interested  in 
reading  the  letters  from  persons  who  had  heard  the  debate  -  it 
was   certainly  a  very  happy  thought  to  preserve   these  first-hand 
recollections     -     the  ranks  of   such  persons  is  so  rapidly 
thinning  now. 

With   sincere  thanks,    I  au, 

Very  cordially  yours, 
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Sculpting  Lincoln,  Part  3 

Lincoln  The  Debater 

Bronze  Statue  By  Leonard  Crunelle,  1872-1944 
Dedicated  On  August  27,  1929 
Located  In  Taylor  Park,  Freeport,  Illinois 
GPS  Coordinates:  N  42°  18.191'  W  89°  36.332' 


Story  and  photos  by  Carl  Volkmann 

T\  he  northern  Illinois 
town  of  Freeport 
hosted  the  second  and 
most  famous  of  the  seven 
Lincoln-Douglas  debates  on 
August  27,  1858.  At  the  Freeport 
meeting  on  that  day,  Stephen  Douglas 
outlined  his  famous  "Freeport 
Doctrine."  It  was  here  that  Abraham 
Lincoln  asked  Douglas,  "Can  the 
people  of  a  United  States  territory,  in 
any  lawful  way,  against  the  wishes  of 
any  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
exclude  slavery  from  its  limits  prior  to 
the  formation  of  a  state  constitution?" 
Douglas'  answer  was,  "In  my  opinion, 
the  people  of  a  territory  can  by  lawful 
means,  exclude  slavery  from  their 
limits  prior  to  the  formation  of  the 
state  constitution."   His  answer 
angered  the  people  of  the  South  and 
split  the  Democratic  Party.   His  words 
saved  his  Senate  seat  in  Illinois  in 
1858  but  lost  him  the  presidency  in 
1860.   Lincoln  was  elected  our  16th 
president  in  1860. 

Lincoln  The  Debater  was 
designed  and  created  by  Leonard 
Crunelle,  born  in  Lens,  France,  on 
July  8,  1872.  After  coming  to  the 
United  States  as  a  young  man, 
Crunelle  worked  in  the  coal  mines 
near  Decatur,  Illinois.    Hearing  that 
Crunelle  carved  figures  from  coal, 
Lorado  Taft  asked  to  meet  the  young 
man  and  recognized  his  talent.  Later 
Taft  asked  the  young  artist  to  come 
to  Chicago  to  help  the  sculptors  who 
were  working  on  the  decorations  for 
the  Chicago  World's  Fair  of  1893. 
When  the  fair  was  over,  Crunelle 
returned  to  Decatur  and  stayed  for 
several  years.   He  eventually  studied 
at  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago  under 
Taft  and  soon  was  recognized  as  a 
major  artist. 


Erected  on  a  base  of 
roughly  hewn  red  granite,  the 
statue  stands  among  the  trees  in 
Freeport 's  Taylor  Park.  It  depicts 
Lincoln  as  a  very  confident 
young  man  with  the  serious 
expression  of  a  successful 
lawyer.    It  represents  him  at  a 
time  in  his  life  when  he  was 
concerned  about  the  great 
issues  of  the  day  and  was  a 
keen  politician  and  debater.  The 
spirit  of  the  most  important  of 
the  seven  debates  is  definitely 
depicted  by  Crunelle's  portrayal 
of  the  man.  The  hands  behind 
his  back  hold  a  small  roll  of 
papers. 

The  statue  was  dedicated  on 
August  27,  1929,  the  seventy-first 
anniversary  of  the  debate  in 
Freeport.  It  was  a  gift  of  William  T 
Rawleigh,  a  prominent  manufacturer 
in  Freeport.  Several  of  the  speakers 
talked  about  the  meaning  and 
importance  of  the  Freeport 
Doctrine.  The  exercises  of  the  dedi- 
cation day  were  conducted  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Lincoln-Douglas 
Society  of  Freeport  and  Stephenson 
County.   Leonard  Crunelle  stated, 
"In  designing  the  statue  of  Lincoln 
the  Debater,  the  aim  has  been  to 
recapture  the  Lincoln  of  the  period 
of  his  joint  debates  with  Douglas, 
before  he  became  President  and 
belonged  to  the  nation,  and  while  he 
was  still  one  with  the  plain  people  of 
Illinois."  The  principle  speaker  of 
the  afternoon  was  Senator  George 
Norris  of  Nebraska,  whose  glowing 
tribute  declared  the  name  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  to  be  "everywhere 
in  civilization,  emblematic  of  human 
freedom.   The  spirit  of  Lincoln  still 
lives  and  is  sufficient  to  lead  the 
people  to  change  our  fundamental 
law  so  as  to  abolish  any  form  of 


involuntary  servitude  regardless  of 
the  conditions  on  which  it  is  based." 
At  least  100  persons  in  attendance 
at  the  dedication  had  been  present 
during  the  Freeport  debate  or  some 
other  debate  in  the  Lincoln-Douglas 
series. 


For  further  reading: 

Bullard,  F.  Lauriston.   Lincoln  In 
Marble  And  Bronze.    New 
Brunswick,  New  Jersey:  Rutgers 
University  Press,  1952. 

Durman.  Donald  Charles.   He 
Belongs  To  The  Ages:  Tl\e  Statues 
Of  Abraham  Lincoln.    Ann  Arbor, 
Michigan:  Edwards  Brothers, 
1951. 

Rawleigh,  William  Thomas. 
Freepoii's  Lincoln:  Exercises 
Attendant  Upon  the  Unveiling  Of 
A  Statue  Of  Abraham  Lincoln; 
Freeport,  Illinois,  August  27,  1929. 

Freeport,  Illinois:  W.  T  Rawleigh, 
1930. 

Stephenson  County  Historical 
Society.  Tlie  Lincoln-Douglas 
Debate. 
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